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DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
and SUSTAINING to all. Being easy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids, 
Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 

“It SUPERSEDES every other Cocoa in 
the Market.” — Globe. 


“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 





SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, Lonnon. COCOA."—Britiek Modioat Journal. 



















THIS POWDER is unrivalled'in destroying every species 
of offensive Inéects, and is perfectly harmless to even the 
smallest ani or bird. 

It is strongly recommended to Famitigs, PropRieToRs 
or Horets, &c., as being clean in its application, and se- 
curing that complete extermination of those pests to sleep- 
ing apartments 80 difficult to guard against. 
INDISPENSABLE TO TRAVELLERS. 
Sold by all Chemists, in Tins, 1s. and 2s. 6d, each, or 
Free by Post, 14 and 33 stamps, trom 


THOMAS KEATING, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON: 


Avoid worthless imitations! Ask for ‘Kgarine’s Powprr,’ 
4@ and take no other, and you will not be disappointed. | 














FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES. 


Fenders—Bright, 45s, to £15; Bronze, 3s. to £6. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot Air, &c. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding, 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Gaseliors—2-light, 17s, ; 3 do., 52s.; 5 do., £6 6s, 
Kitcheners—From 8 ft., £3 5s., to 6 ft., £33. 
Kitchen Utensils, Turnery Goods, Mats, &e 
Garden Tools—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &e, 


Table Knives, Ivory, per dozen, from 19s. to 55s. 
Electro Forks—Table, from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s- 
Papier-Mache Tea Trays in Sets, 21s., 66s., 95s. 
Dish Covers—tTin, 28s, ; Metal, 65s.; Electro, £1 11s 
Eleetro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 7s. 4 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &e, 
Bronze Tea and Coffee Urns. 
Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &o. 







Catalogues free, 


DEANE & CO., 46, Kine WILLIAM sTREET; LONDON BRIDGE, 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is quickly 





QLDRIDGE’S relieved, and cured in a few days, by that celebrated Medi- 
BALM OF COLUMBIA. | g4/R’s GOUT ANDR HUMATIC PILLS, 
= The Best, the Oldest, They require no restraint of diet or confinement during 


and the only Restora- their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 


: : ital part. 
Pog he hair ever Sold is. 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box, by all Medicine Vendors. 
Established 60 years. 
Sold by all Chemists 
and Pe ers. 
3s. 6d., 6s., and Ils. 
m per bottle. 
\ WHOLESALE— 


SRG 22, Wellington Strect, 
~> Strand, London. 









ECONOMY IN MOURNING. 
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HAVE BEEN AWARDED TO 


THREE GOLD MEDALS 





FOR ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS. 
Makes Delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, light, sweet, and digestible. 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in ld., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent 
Boxes, &d., 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


Schools, Families, and Hotels should purchase the 2s. 6d. or 5s. size, as there is a considerable saving. 





TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 





‘PAINLESS DENTISTRY. ARTIFICIAL = TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. A: _— DENTIST, 


57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON 
(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 
HAS OBTAINED HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
For his perfectly painless system of adapting (Prize Medal, London and Paris) 
Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 








THE BEST 
vA VES PRESSING ONWARD; 


i > = ~ 7 or, Earnest Counsels for Holy 
SPRING MEDICINE. | Living. “By the Rev. w. w. 
Wuirttemors, D.D., Rector cf 
WORSDELL’S Purify the Blood. Cleanse the] St. Katherine Cree, london. 
system. Go to the root of disease, a ee bevelled 
and restore health. Established 50 prises? 3s — 
’ » OS. Od, 


PILLS. agg ae by — or accion ” London: Wi111am Poors, 12s, 
1s. 1}d., 2s. Od., and 4s. 6d. per box. Patemostes Rew. 








THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 


NEWTON’S EMBROCATION 


IMMEDIATELY RELIEVES AND 8PEEDILY 


CURES RHEUMATISM, GOUT, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, SPRAINS, 


Stiffness or Weakness of the Joints, Croup, Lele. Cough, Sore Throat, Enlargement of the Glands, Buns, Scalds, 
Chilblains, &c., &c, 


The Embroeation has simply to be applied to the affected parts according to the directions suppliod with each bottle ; the result is mvstanTa- 
ae relief, and a rapid cure, Sold by all Chemists in Bottles a 1s, 1$d., 2s, 9d,,and 4s. 6d, each, or free by post from the Proprietor 
J. NEWTON, 3, Cherry Tree Court, Aldersy ate Street, London, E,C, 


JOHN GOSNELL AND CO.’S 


“CHERRY TooTtTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth, 
|, AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 


“ TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” besutifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO,’s, and see that you have none other than their GENUINE article. 








Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers. Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London. 




















A RADRUS Coy AP on pits cut 





In Orown 8vo., cloth gilt, elegant, price 2s. 6d., 


WITH THREE FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


ADELAIDE ROSENBERGS TROUBLES. 
A NEW TALE BY H. COLSON. 








BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 





Eighth Thousand, cloth elegant, 2s. 6d., 


WORTH HER WE 


IGHT IN GOLD. 


‘‘ We can safely reccomend this very pretty, well-told tale to all our young lady readers.” —Court Journal. 
‘¢ A book that we should be glad to find in every home. Let our young ladies read it for themselves, and then make 


a present of it to their servants.”—Kind Words. 





LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 


124, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





THE 


CHRISTIAN 


GLOBE. 


Enlarged to 16 Pages, containing more Reading matter than any Penny Christian Paper in the World. Post-free for 
Twelve Months, 6s, 9d. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY, EVERY FRIDAY. 


Emphatically THE FAMILY CHRISTIAN PAPER. 


IT CONTAINS— 


Striking Full-page Portrait of some 
Mininent Divine in each Number. 


“ Undeceived.” By Rurs Exuiorr, Authoress of 
“A Voice from the Sea,” “ Margery’s Christmas- 
box,” &c. 

Chats with Uncle Charlie. For the Young 
Folks. 


“ Kitty; or, the Wonderful Love.” For 
the , ae Folks. By Miss A. E, Courrznay, 


“The Life of King Solomon.” By the Rey. 
THorneey SMITH. 

Half-hours with Popular Preachers. 

Verbatiny Reports of Sermons, &c., by 
Eminent Divines. 


THE MONTHLY PART, 





Original Stories, Narratives, and 
oetry. 
New Nuggets from an Old Mine, 


By Rey. Quirrus QuaRuzs, 


Sermon by Dr. De Witt Talmage in 
each Number. 


Evangelical Intelligence from all 
Parts of the Globe. 


Moody and Sankey’s Transatlantic 
Labours. 


Brief Biographies and Anecdotes. 


The “Prize Essays” on Scripture Subjects are 
published every alternate month. 


Passin Notes, Reading Articles, 
Reviews of Books, &c., &c. 


PRICE SIXPENCE, 


Contains a Magnificent Cabinet Photograph of some eminent Divine, in addition to over 200 Cols. of choice matter. 





OFFICE—29, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
[HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 


WIND PILLS 


remedy for ion, Bilious and Liver Oompiaints, Sick 
Headache, Loss of Ap wsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach bowels; and for elderly people, or where 4 
is i nothing can be better ad 





an occasi aperient el : 
gTRRSONS of 6 FULL HAS! Fn er ceantlcet so Headache, | GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
great a flow of blood to the honk a ould never be without them, as | GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 
many dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their timely | GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 
; : GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 
obstructions, the Distressing. Heatlache 20 very prevalent with the | GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 
Sex, Depression of bpirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous affections, | GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 


pects See ie molenion ‘ne Skin, and give «healthy | GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 








edie of “THOMAS PROUT, Rov in Strang, London?” be BOWSLS, LIVER 
8 0 0, y a to or \° 
impressed upon the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the B 7 
genuine medicine, 
Price 1s, 144, and 2s, 9d, per Box; They are sold by all Medicine Venders, in bores at 1s. 1}4., 


2s, 9d,, and 4s. 6d, each; or, should any difficulty occur, enclore 
14, 33, or 54 Stamps, 'nocording to size, to PAGE D, WOODCOCK 
Lincoln House, St, Faith’s, NORWICH (formerly of Lincoln), and 


THE FRIEND OF ALL VY they will be sent free by return of post. 








HOLLOWAY'S PILLS 





THe Winvow Buinp QF THE Periop 


POSSESSING SOUND SERVICEAB QUALITIE ris 
These famous Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, and act most sHT, F 3S IN Hate THe Usuan Space, Evecant 
powerfully, yet soothingly on the LIVER, STOMACH, : SAMPLE LA HE “Pats c ran ANS ON 
KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, giving TONE, ENERGY, and HO D KIN S Ohi iS 7 eA a Ee 
VIGOR to the whole system. They are wonderfully CANADA WORKS. BIRMINGHAM 
efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, PE BEST HOUSE TOR IRE BLIND OOS 
Young or Old, and asa general FAMILY MEDICINE, : AND SUN SHADES OF EVERY KIND 





for the cure of most complaints they are unequalled. 








Fifth Edition. Cloth, price 2s. 


CHURCH SEASONS. 


Readings and Meditations on the Principal Seasons of the Christian Year, 








‘‘Marked by much good sense, practical in tone, sound in doctrine, and well calculated to be useful.”—Christian 
Advocate. P 

“The author writes with clearness and simplicity, and sets forth much Scriptaral truth with reference to the fall of 
man, and the redemption wrought out by the Lerd Jesus Christ in His all-sufficietit atonement.” —Record, 


LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 12A, PATERNOSTER Row. 








Is now used by ail Respectable Families, 


FOR MAKING DELICIOUS 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE: 


And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d. Packets, and 63. and 3a. 7 ins, 
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FOR WHICH 


THREE GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | Amovesr rue many Trst1montats RECEIVED WE BEG 
~ TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 


Puddings with fewer Eggs, and Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Pastry with less Butter. Deak S1z,—I beg to inform you that after having 


tried with my confréres the various self-aerating powders 


Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pros 


nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 


VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 
and (not destroying the Sugar in I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 


make it known,—Your most obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more G. Wanriner, 
oa8 ; ; Representative for the English Exhibitors at the 

nutritious than that raised with Sivastibaad Exhibition, Hevee; tate Taetruc- 

Yeast. tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 


. . * ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it im a Lancet, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,’ &c., says it 
QUARTER THE TIME required is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 


in making Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 


when Yeast is used, a8 it is not jisrdshic 
necessary for the. Dough to stand ERNEST ELLIOT, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Dock- 
and rise before it is put into the | 7%" Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 


Into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 
oven. | to the sick, but in the officers’ mess. 








To make Bread.—To every pound of flour add a heaped-up teaspoonful of Boxwiox’s Baxina PowpER 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a DRY state; then pour on gradually about haif a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, miaing quickly but thoroughly into 
« dough of the usual consistency, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mix it thoroughly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make @ very light dough with Bonwicx’s Baxine PowpzE; as Sor bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of’ boiling water, make the dough into ball the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil om pan minutes without taking off the lid. To asoer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam, Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 





Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Oornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d, Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d. 
1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Bale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 





TAKE OARH TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER, 
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CLARICE DUNCAN AND HER MAID TROTTER. 


A STORY TOLD FROM LIFE, 
By THE AUTHORESS OF THE ‘‘ WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS.” 


CHAPTER XXI.—THE PARTING. jlistened with his hands crossed reverently 
upon his breast, and the dawn of perfect con- 
A NIGHTMARE was resting on every one | sciousness beneath his heavy-laden lids. 
while the unwelcome visitor was there, who)  « wih faith I plunge me in this sea, 


could not be dismissed. But for days now | Here is my hope, my joy, my rest ; 
the house had ceased to be their own, and a | Hither when hell assails I flee, 
dreary “What next?” was present to every I look into my Saviour’s breast ; 


cod Away, sad doubt and anxious fear, 
mind. , pl Mercy is all that’s written there. 

“ What next? Why, that she should | 
sing. Impossible ! Incongruous ! But soit) “ Though waves and storms go o’er my head, 


was that that evening her voice was upraised | Though strength and health and friends be gone, 
Though joys be withered all and dead, 


in song. : , Though every comfort be withdrawn 
“T have been seeking you, dear child,’ | On this my steadfast soul relies,— 
said the well-known voice of the kindly | Father, Thy mercy never dies.”” 
doctor, as he stumbled rather painfully into | 4S ; 
the dark library. | Had any one seen those lines in Clarice’s 


She had not lighted the lamp. Why should | “ Treasury of Hymns” they could not but 
she, when her eyes ached so with tears that | have noticed that they were blistered. Trotter 
the light could only distress them? Besides, | had turned the leaf down and marked them 
the dark was economic, she must think of that | for her. She had lingered over them so this 
now, like the poor people who go to bed | few days, that now she was called on to sing, it 
early in winter. | was natural they should come uppermost. 

“T have been seeking you, for I think} “‘ Though waves and storms,’ —sing it 


A | Sa OD - sath . ; 
your presence might be a comfort to your | 4gain, said the sick man ; and she sang it 


father.” | again. ml 
“Oh, it is good to hear that at last.” “Sing that song from Tennyson’s ‘Gui- 
“Yes; but you must not speak to him. In| nevére,’ ‘Too Late ?’— 

his wanderings to-day he has been hearing! ‘Oh, let us in, that we may kiss His feet.’” 


you sing; now I fear a little of the old ex-| “Dearest papa, there is no comfort in it.” 

citement is working inhim. His mind istoo| “Oh, but sing it. ° It is so thrilling, that 

awake to its cares, so I want you to quietly |: kiss His feet,’ and then that wail at the end, 

ensconce yourself within the curtains and—is more pathetic than a dying fall.” 

it too hard a thing ?—sing.” She hesitated, but a look from the doctor, 
“Sing ! oh, doctor, with such a ball in my | who would not have his patient gainsayed, se- 

throat, and, it seems to me, tears in my | cured her acquiescence. 

voice?” | 


“T know; but it would do him a world of ‘* Late, late, so late, and dark the night and chill, 


Late, late, so late, but we may enter still. 


good if you could,—perhaps secure him a é a + - s i 
: A dela? 

quiet night. : cd Late, late, so late, and dark and chill the night, 
“T will try then,” she said, “if it chokes) Oh, let us in, that we may find the light. 

me.” ° * - ” *” a: 


“ Vou will try. Ah, spoken like a martyr.”| Have we not heard the Bridegroom is so sweet ? 
And like a martyr too she sang Oh let us in, that we may kiss His feet. 

i y ; Too late! too late! ye cannot enter now.” 

So tremulously at first, but so sweetly | 4 
swelled the pure voice with the freight of} The effect, even of the “wail at the end ” 
holy words, that it floated through the troubled | and the sorrowful voice of doom, was other- 
chambers of the sick man’s brain, and he| wise than she had anticipated. 
% 2D 
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“I’m groping for the door,” he said, 
“hoping to find it open. Not too late yet to 
enter and weep upon His feet. Where is it 
in the Psalms it commands that kiss—the 
kiss of the vanquished, not of the peni- 
tent?” He turned restlessly. 

“ Kiss the Son, lest He be angry, and ye 
perish from the way when His wrath is kindled 
but a little.” 

“ Ay, that is it. Iam perishing in the way, 
lost in a labyrinth of roads. I’ve been trying 
to lay hold on that as the thread that was to 
lead me to Him ; but it’s poetic, and I can’t 
lay hold of it.” 

“Dear papa, repenting, believing, sub- 
mitting all bring it to pass, as ’A-Kempis 
says, ‘God and the penitent soul meet to- 
gether in a holy kiss.’ ” 

“Oh, that is it, is it?” He fixed his eyes 
upon her. At last, he said feebly, “Be a 
good girl to your mother.” 

“And to you,” she said, straining towards 
him as if her heart would break upon his 
breast. 

“I’ve a recollection of the fountains of the 
great deep being broken up, and calling to 
each other in bitter cursing. Was itso? I 
didn’t mean it; yet I think I said strange 
things.” 

“You are calmer now.” 

“Yes; I could shake hands with my exe- 
cutioner if he were here. 
the way, you see, gone out of the way. Have 
nothing to do with him, but give him my 
pardon. He will be more wretched before 
he dies than I could bear to see. Now 
darling, sing the Evening Hymn, and then 
we will say, ‘Good night, and a happier 
to-morrow.” 

Heavily taxed she complied. As she sang 
the last verse she noted her father’s wist- 
ful upward gaze, and his moving lips. 


‘‘Hold Thou Thy cross before my closing eyes, 
Shine through the gloom and point me to the 
skies ; 
Heaven's morning breaks and earth’s vain shadows 


flee, — 
In life, in death, O Lord, abide with me.” 


Well, thank God, as the vain pomp and 
show in which he had walked passed away 
from him, heaven’s morning broke in, and 
his spirit mounted on the ladders of the 
purple east, leaving behind the echo of the 
yearning cry, “ Kiss His feet, kiss His feet! 
Oh yes, I yet may enter, and will kiss His 
feet !” 


He’s gone out of 


CHAPTER XXII.—THE DAY BEFORE THE 
FUNERAL. 


To be perfectly free from the insults of fortune we 
should arm ourselves with these reflections :—We 
should learn that none but intellectual possessions 
are what we can properly call our own, that all 
things from without are but borrowed. That which 
Fortune gives us is not ours, and whatever she gives 
she can take away.— Anon. 


Tue kindly rector called upon the mother 
and the daughter the day before the funeral. 
His presence was welcome in the “ house of 
mourning,” but if he had thought otherwise 
he might have been excused, for there was 
but little response to his expressions of sym- 
pathy. Clarice looked straight before her 
with unmoistened eyes, and her visitor not 
knowing what the overflow had been, noted 
it as unnatural. 

“It is the apathy of sorrow,” he reflected, 
compassionately. . 

She answered all his tender inquiries and 
exhortations to look beyond the earthly 
springs of comfort with “yes” and “yes” 
again, till he doubted whether she was giving 
him her attention, or simply answering him 
like one of the sehool children, in a docile, 
mechanical sort of way. Friends had with 
kindly persistence found their way to these 
two, who were left in a wilderness from 
which they might not at once escape. 

The bailift’s man might have found his 
post uncomfortable had he not been seasoned 
by long service. 

He had orders to let nothing go out. Yes, 
but the days were over for angry creditors to 
take possession of a corpse, and who would 
prevent that being taken out? Neither 
friend nor enemy. 

The widow had to wonder whether the 
dues of love and respect were to be permitted 
her or withheld. She must think of the ex- 
pense of the outer evidences of the gloom 
within ; so much deeper, and for all that so 
much cheaper. 

The friends who had proved so persistent 
had that in mind, and Trotter, ready money 














missions entrusted to her; while parcels 
arrived, not of her ordering, but more in 
accordance with the real requirements of the 
case. It was all right. At such times one 
could not think for oneself. The goods 
should be paid for as on accommodation, 
and the bills presented to Mrs. Duncan as 
soon as the adjustment of her affairs left her 
leisure to look into them. 
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The consideration was delicate, and acqui- 
escence obligatory. Trotter stitched and 
toiled with an ardour that threatened to 
prostrate her; her young mistress looked 
to her as to a tower of strength, and the 
mute appeal of those eyes would have nerved 
her to anything. 

They knew there were meetings of cre- 
ditors, that lawyers were at work dividing 
the spoil, claiming it might be the oyster 
for their fee, adjudging the shells as the 
prize, and all these wearisome litigations 
Mrs. Duncan would have full soon to engage 
her thoughts upon; but as yet that silent 
form secured her against the vexation. 

She was rather surprised then that the day 
before the funeral Mr. Percy, her late hus- 
band’s solicitor, should call, requesting to see 
Miss Duncan. 

“It is in my place, my dear,” she said to 
her daughter. ‘“ He will give you some in- 
formation for me. It would not be seemly 
for him to trouble me to-day.” 

Clarice accepted her office as substitute, 
wondering if she could take such statements 
as lawyers deal, clearly, and prove a safe vehi- 
cle for transmission. 

Mr. Percy greeted her with expressions 
of sympathy, which welled up apparently 
more from his domestic heart than from his 
professional ; for, double-minded or not, law- 
yers have both kinds ; and then apologized 
for intrusion. 

“ You must excuse me,” he said, “ for sup- 
posing you can take interest in affairs at such 
a time, but their very serious aspect cannot 
but oppress you, and it would be a pity from 
mere conventional scruples to defer any 


~ mitigation.” 


“One word,” said Clarice, looking ear- 
nestly in his face, “ Will every one be paid? 
Will all be made right with the bank ?” 

The lawyer looked at her attentively. 

‘“‘ My dear young lady, you must leave that. 
You must think for yourself and your mother 
as the principal sufferers, and leave the cre- 
ditors to get over their losses as they can. 
They will get over them, not a fear of that ; 
but listen while I tell you that things are not 
so bad for you as you supposed they were. 
Your father invested for you a sum which 
was to have been your marriage dowry ; but 
not required for that, it will revert to you in 
a few weeks, no one else being able to touch 
it, or having the slightest claim. The deed 
and all the attestations are signed, so that we 
shall have the pleasure of putting at your dis- 
posal, so soon as this twenty-first birthday is 
attained, the sum of £5,000, that with 


your mother’s jointure will certainly enable 
you to live in great comfort; but mind you 
have nothing to do with debts, no one has 
the slightest claim upon you, you must let 
all these things go.” 

A flush of hope appeared on his client’s 
face. The picture of poverty that had pre- 
sented itself to her had been very unatirac- 
tive and bleak; but in a moment another 
thought shadowed that bright flush, and she 
said, “If I were to pay the debts, how much 
would be left me after that?” 

“Pay the debts and satisfy the bank? 
Why, the sum wouldn’t do it, not nearly.” 

“Oh!” and the sigh was very, very deep. 
“Then pay those out of it who will suffer 
most from our defalcations.” 

“That is against law. All must share 
alike. We could only take it to swell the 
amount in the pound allotted to everycreditor. 
I do not say that, being your own property, 
you could not act exceptionally, after there 
had been a meeting of the creditors, and in 
a perfectly private way; but to be just, the 
loss or the compensation must, as far as 
possible, be equalized.” 

“Then you must use it to diminish as far 
as possible the loss for all. That is only 
fair.” 

“ Now, my dear young lady, you are young 
and—excuse me—visionary. Your ideas are 
very exalted, but they are not practical. The 
world will not think a bit the better of you 
for carrying them out, though the creditors 
might be very much obliged. You must 
listen to common sense, and if you don’t 
think of yourself think of your mother. 
That sum will be swallowed up in the 
debts, and not benefit any individual per- 
son so greatly as‘it will benefit her and 
you. Be convinced.” 

“T am not.” 

“ Asa minor you are not responsible for 
your own debts, let alone your father’s.” 

*T have no debts of my own ; but moral 
obligation and legal are two very different 
things. The one is with me as binding as 
the other,” 

“You must be guided by your mother. 
She will not see with you.” 

“ T cannot transfer my own individual re- 
sponsibility even to her. I shall be sorry, if 
her views conflict with mine, to cause her 
disappointment, but whatever I believe to be 
right, that I must do, whatever the suffer- 
ing.” 

There was a touching pathos in the tones, 
as if she had already known what it was to 





do the right and accept the consequences. 
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In spite of his annoyance at her obstinacy 
the lawyer felt an involuntary thrill of ad- 
miration. Such a sister to have such a 
brother ! 

“ Perhaps,” he thought, ‘“‘ she imagines by 
this master-stroke of honour and dis- 
interestedness to sponge out the blot upon 
the family honour.” And it cannot be denied 
that on the surface of that pure mind the 
thought had obtruded itself, “ People shall 
at least see that all the Duncans are not 
alike.” 

Such a consideration was worth a great 
deal, but not the high price she was paying 
for it, thought the lawyer, seeking for the 
tenderest string skilfully, and touching upon 
it with no uncertain finger. 

‘Such a sacrifice is very noble upon your 
part, but it will fall heavily on your mother. 
She cannot begin the world like you with 
youth on her side; she will miss more than 
you will every comfort to which she has been 
accustomed. Do you think you ought to be 
kinder to the creditors than to her?” 

“No, not if it were a question of kindness 
rather than of simple justice,” said Clarice, 
involuntarily wringing her hands. “I can 
work for my mother, and wé//, if it comes to 
that ; but she will never bear for me to 
wrong others for her if she sees the wrong 
in the light that I do. Don’t urge me 
further. ‘The ground here is holy, for all so 
desecrated. Let my dead father be carried 
out of these vexing strifes before we renew 
the subject.” 

He bowed reverently at the intimation. 

“There are still some weeks to elapse 
before you can use any discretion in the 
matter ; and in that time your views may 
alter. Forgive my errand. It was to miti- 
gate the painful apprehension that I knew 
even at such a time must arise.” 

“I know. Oh, you are very kind!” and 
the feeling was not all on her side as he 
pressed her hand in parting. 

Mrs. Duncan inquired the nature of his 
errand ; so she was obliged to disclose it. 

Five thousand pounds invested for Clarice, 
and both capital and interest entirely at her 
own disposal! Here was indeed a happy 
door of escape; but wilfully to close it, to 
hand the amount over to creditors—Mrs. 
Duncan’s system of ethics did not compre- 
hend such voluntary self-sacrifice. 

“ Why, it would be working against Pro- 
vidence, who has made for us this provision. 
“Clarice,” she said, “you shall never do 
it. I shall never allow you to do it; for if 


sorrow come upon us, we must live; and my 
dividends will not provide much beyond 
what you would call common necessaries.” 

“Then I will work to make it more.” 

“ You work? Why, what can you do? 
I tell you, my poor Clarice, that a hardy, 
ignorant servant girl cast penniless upon the 
world would not be as helpless as you, if you 
were cast penniless upon it likewise.” 

“T believe that, and yet my education 
ought to be turned to account. You remem- 
ber, mamma, the long time I attended the 
classes after I had left school, and the pro- 
fessors thought I advanced very fairly. 
Mamma, should I not be likely to be 
favoured if I made application as teacher to 
the hospital (school) for merchant burgesses’ 
daughters ?” 

“No; you may be sure the staff is com- 
plete. But I couldn’t have you away from 
me, not even for the sake of £5,000. You 
are all I have, my darling ; and we must 
leave Edinburgh and live elsewhere. I have 
written to your uncle Archer, to know if I 
could come near him; and I think, though 
he is not one of the most generous, he will 
offer me a house. 

“Of course, when I wrote to him I did not 
know of that investment. We will say no 
more about it now, but only in our hearts 
thank God for the merciful provision.” 

And Clarice was dumb. What could she 
say? ‘This was no time to dispute with her 
mother, and on such a theme. She stole 
noiselessly away to the darkened, white- 
draped room. The spectral white coverings 
affected her with fear ; yet by the side of that 
still form she knelt and prayed—prayed for 
light with the importunity of Goethe’s dying 
cry in her heart. Was her sorrow never to 
reach the flood? Was the gloom to go on 
deepening and deepening till there could be 
no place beneath it for hope?” 

Oh, what had he borne, that kindly loving 
father whose strength it had “ weakened in the 
way”? He knew now the end she had not 
touched upon; the strong waves had dashed 
him on the peaceful shore of the haven 
“ where the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest.” 

To her it seemed a misery to be full of 
life ; yet wherefore so, when she had a mother 
to live for, perhaps to work for? She prayed 
that the severe exactions of the law written 
in the heart might not make her seem to her 
one parent an enemy, might not make her 
appear as seated in judgment over her when 
she would fain continue in her presence as a 





we can never be happy again with all this 


little child. A sweet confidence sprang up 
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in her heart that her prayer would be an- 
swered, and the estrangement she feared be 
spared her. Spiritual presences hovered near 
her, and the light of the Invisible glided into 
her troubled mind. 

She felt when she sought her mother again 
as if she bore with her fresh balm for healing, 
and the placid expression that stole over the 
widow’s wan face as she talked to her, told 
that the balm had not been wasted. 

‘“‘ Oh, Trotter,” said Clarice, when at night 
she spoke of what the morrow must bring, 
“till a year back my life had hardly known 
a ripple; but lately everything has gone 
hardly! How much has been brought upon 
me all at once?” 

“Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth. ’ 
Is it because you are so much dearer you are 
so much more chastened? asked ‘Trotter, 
musingly, as if she were revolving a pro- 
blem; “yet, oh! think, Miss Clarice, if 
these things are so hard to bear with religion, 
what would they be without it?’ Religion 
doesn’t make any of our trials, thank 
God.” 


through. You remember, when his friends 
reminded him of the greatness and the good- 
ness and omniscience of God, as if all these 
things were set in array against him, Job 
said ‘ Oh that I knew where I might find Him! 
I would come even to his seat. . .. . 
Will He plead against me with his great 
power? no, but He would put strength in me.’ 
And that’s the kind of faith that honours 
God, Miss Clarice. In the same chapter he 
complains that he cannot find out God, but 
He says ‘ He knoweth the way that I take ; 
when He hath tried meI shall come forth 
as gold.’” 

“Oh, how sweet! Find me the chapter, 
Trotter, and let me read it to myself.” 

Blessed is the memory that is so stored 
with the words of Scripture that they have 
not to be sought for in times of darkness, as 
the foolish virgins sought for the oil ere they 
could light their lamps: but they hurry out 
on the soul’s dark firmament with the sudden 
splendour of stars, after a quickly extinguished 
day. They blaze like waraingte icons sighted 
over stormy seas. 

Clarice Duncan could never need the 











Clarice hesitated. She thought that in 
her case it had; thought it not repiningly, 
but Satan’s darts will sometimes find their 
way to the bosom that the folded wings of 
angels overlay. 

If she could have married Major Leslie 
her heart would have been satisfied ; humanly 
her father would have been saved one great 
disappointment, and aided at his crisis. Who 
knew his precious life might have been 
spared? And a great burst of weeping shook 
her as a strong wind shakes a reed. In any 
case she would have had a beautiful home to 
offer her mamma; and even now the means 
to make her comfortable and at ease was 
within her reach, if the inward monitor 
would but allow her to avail herself of it, 
instead of weakening its potency by divi- 
sionamongso many. ‘Trotter might not be 
possessed of a spirit of divination, and yet 
comprehend in a degree the secret of the 
impetuous outburst. She knelt lovingly 
beside her. 

“*Verily I say unto you, that every one 
that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or 
sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or 
children, or lands, for My Name’s sake, shall 
receive an hundredfold, and shall inherit 
everlasting life.’ Oh, Miss Clarice, take 
that to heart. It seems as if the Lord 
had counted you worthy to be tried 
far above His usual ways of trying, even 
as he did Job. It will calm our mind 
when you have time to read that good book 








comfort more than now, with such a pitiful to- 
morrow to look forward to. 

“Give us this day our daily bread.” Our 
matin petition, day of marriage, day for sun- 
shiny ramblings in the wealthy corn-fields, 
ard the shadowy woods ; day when wehave 
to see our “ dead buried out of our sight.” 

The prayer is answered us with the fulness 
and gladness of plenty of corn and wine, 
or with the unleavened bread of affliction and 
its bitter herbs; yet, howsoever it be, let us 
not turn aside from the fare that is appointed, 
n or forget the manna-fail in the desert, the 
spiritual food which is angels’, whereof our 
fathers did eat and were satisfied. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—THE FORCE OF A NOBLE 
MOTIVE 
‘* The mind can only be secured from yielding to the 


continual impulse of covetousness by the prepon- 
deration of unchangeable and eternal motives.” 


From weary exasperated creditors a way of 
escape had opened. ‘The leagues of ocean 
traversed by the reckless son were a less 
effectual barrier than that eternal sea which 
makes such inroads into our shores, that no 
happy valley is left beyond its reach, as 
surging in it recedes out, sucking ever beyond 
the reedy margin the spoil it has claimed like 
a victor. 

Mother and daughter had been locked in 
each other's arms in that paroxysm of feeling 
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which tells that the over-charged spirit can 
bear no more. The saturation point has 
been reached, and below it is the dew. Let 
the heavy burden be parted with, one way or 
another, ere from the cup of grief one drop 
of what remains can be sucked upward to 
return in tears. 

Thus drowned in grief, however stupefied, 
they had met in the large drawing-room of 
the mansion they were so soon to quit; 
lawyers, executors, and trustees, all met to 
prove insolvency, but the wife’s jointure of 
#,200 was hers solely and inalienably, also 
there was the sum of £5,000 invested for 
the daughter of the deceased, and payable to 
her on the attainment of her majority. 

Clarice turned paler even than before ; then 
she said, witha look of appeal at her mother, 
“Tam resolved upon resigning that in 
justice to the creditors, who are so far from 
having their demands met in full. 

“You anticipate your power,” said Mr. 
Percy. “Of course, if in a few weeks you 
remain in the same mind, no one can prevent 
your doing as you please.” 

Nothing more was said, and these formal 
guests departed. Mrs. Duncan spoke to 
Clarice on a subject quite irrelevant. 

And now one arrived of whom she had 
thought in this dark hour—ah! with a yearning 
for which she had again sorely upbraided 
herself. What right had she even in imagina- 
tion to stretch hands to him? even in 
imagination to pour out her pitiful story in 
his ear? Yet her truant thoughts had been 
no less guilty than that. 

‘Major Leslie !” and she thought he was at 
Aldershot. Had swift intelligence of the 
dire calamities that had befallen them brought 
him here at such a juncture? or had he 
come to offer condolences upon their sore 
bereavement ? Yet since he came to town 
he must have heard al]. Clarice stood 
upright, as if debating a point with herself, 
her hands tightly clasped, and her face betray- 
ing a mixture of emotions it would have been 
almost impossible to analyze. She was ar- 
rested by a low cry from her mother,—very 
low indeed, but it sounded like the cry of 
the rescued, like the exclamation of a sudden 
hope. 

“Mamma, see him with me,” said Clarice, 
tenderly bending over her. 

“TI shall not indeed. Oh true, faithful 
heart, what further test would you put it to?” 
she said, reproachfully. 

“Tried and found wanting still,” was the 
spiritless reply ; “ but, mamma, do see him 
with me.” 





“No, it is better that you meet alone’ 
Clarice, the most exacting, the most self- 
willed, might yield to such disinterestedness. 
Listen to the beatings of your own heart, and 
don’t crush everything that is girlish and 
womanly and kind in you underfoot, from a 
mistaken sense of duty.” 

“Oh, mamma! to have you take part 
against me still is very hard; but do humour 
me in giving me your presence to secure me 
against the embarrassment of such an inter- 
view.” 

“ You are best left to yourself, but I will 
come into the room in a few minutes.” So 
Clarice entered upon the ordeal unsupported. 
She approached that desolate drawing-room 
with a vivid recollection of the last time 
she had sat with him there,—the Sabbath 
evening when approaching illness had ren- 
dered her irritable. Everything connected 
therewith came distinctly to mind. Was his 
memory as busy ? 

Shyly she looked up at him. The only 
expression on his face was one of deep con- 
cern. 

“ Why did you come?” she said, with a 
ring of remonstrance in her tones. 

“ To see if, being a true friend, you would 
do me the honour to use me as one.”’ 

“ It was very, very kind,” she said ; “but 
I fear it is a kindness that has involved too 
much.” 

“Not to me, and need not to any one. 
The intelligence of your father’s death was a 
severe shock to me. I came to Edinburgh 
as soon as ever I could.” 

“ And you know all,” she said nervously. 

“Yes, I know all.” 

There was a pause. He interrupted it 
with a question which set her more at ease. 

“ How is your mamma?” and the deep 
tenderness of his tones as he asked this 
simple question was not lost upon her. 

‘*Oh, dear mamma! she is wonderful, 
considering—considering all her troubles 
and anxieties, her night-watching, and now 
her great loss. But she will always keep up, 
Major Leslie, while she has one to keep up 
for.” 

She raised her truthful eyes to his face as 
she said this, the tribute to her mother being 
as proud as it was spontaneous. 

“T can well believe that,” he replied; 
“ and you also keep up for her sake.” 

“T try to do so; it is all that I can do.” 

“T do not offer you my condolences, only 
ask you to credit me with the full amount of 
sympathy. I do not deal in hackneyed senti- 
ment, as you know, and I regard a grief 
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like yours as too sacred to be profaned with 
words. There are wounds that can’t be 
hurried, time must be given them if they 
are to heal surely.” 

“One wouldn’t wish such wounds to close 
quickly if they might, Major Leslie,” she 
said, with a sudden rain of tears. 

“No, one would not; and any child had 
reason to be proud to call Edgar Duncan 
father. I loved and esteemed him very 
highly, and now, be sure, I mourn him 
tenderly.” 

“ Thank you, I know you do.” 

“‘ May I, since things are at a Crisis, and 
time so short, hasten to other matters. I 
have not so prematurely intruded upon you 
merely to assure you of my sorrow for your 
bereavement ; but to ask you if I can be of 
any practical help. Who have you on your 
own side keeping at bay those wolves of 
creditors? Where do you intend to reside? 
Do tell me all; and I will not presume upon 
the confidence.” 

“We leave here in a day or two. We 
must stay in Edinburgh awhile, I suppose ; 
but we shall stay with friends. We have 
had several very kindly invitations. Then 
mamma has written to her brother, and I 
think we shall go and live near him at Sea- 
bright. I dare say you have heard of it, 
though it is only an obscure town in North- 
umberland. Our circumstances are much 
altered, but mamma’s money is uninterfered 
with; and on that I believe we may live 
comfortably, though in a very plain and re- 
tired sort of way ; yet to do so will be more 
in harmony with her feelings and mine.” 

“ And it is natural for you to suppose that 
you will always feel as you do now. I will 
not contest the point, but, excuse my freedom, 
have you nothing beyond that ?” and a deep, 
penetrative look into Clarice’s face brought 
there a conscious flush. 

“‘ Nothing that is rightfully ours. We have 
not what will meet in full the claims of the 
creditors when everything is sacrificed. Oh, 
I would almost have given my hands and eyes 
to have been able to pay the twenty shillings 
in the pound !” 

“But you cannot, and have, besides, no- 
thing to do with it. It will be well to think 
about it as little as possible. Now forgive 
my freedom in saying that in the old con- 
fidence of friendship your father told me that 
his affairs were going astray, but in his 
solicitude for you, and to secure you, he had 
invested £5,000 payable to youwhen——” the 
major was about to say “ when you married,” 
but he checked himself and said, “when you 





should come of age. In a few weeks you 
will attain your majority, and neither creditors 
nor lawyers, nor any one else can keep you 
out of the full possession.” 

“TI know,” said Clarice, “ Mr. Percy ex- 
plained it all; but I shall not profit by it, 
Major Leslie. I could not, honestly. To 
the full amount of it I make my father’s debts 
my own. It will not liquidate them, but it 
will considerably lessen the long score against 
him ; and God grant it may allay the irrita- 
tion and dishonour which would hurt him 
even in heaven, if it could reach him there.” 

“ Clarice !” 

For the first time he had been betrayed 
into calling her by her name. “ Clarice, this 
is one of those scruples a generous nature 
may contemplate, but which common sense 
(Genius, you know, in its working dress) 
entirely forbids. I have heard of such sacri- 
fices being made in moments of high heroic 
impulse, or of beautiful enthusiasm, and of 
their being bitterly regretted when the years 
had brought deeper experience and a clearer 
insight.” 

“You think, then, I look capable of the 
heroics, or of enthusiastic impulses,” she 
said. ‘“ Why, Major Leslie, every day lately 
has brought me more experience than a year 
did before. I have seemed to live an age in 
a very short time.” 

“ Poor child! poor child!” he said sooth- 
ingly ; but here a timely interruption was 
occasioned by the entrance of the widowed 
mother. Yet after much had passed between 
them of a nature that is too easily imagined 
to need presenting in detail, the conversa- 
tion veered round to this sore topic. 

Mrs. Duncan could not hear the Major’s 
regrets for her altered circumstances without 
telling him of the sacrifice determined upon 
by that impulsive girl. 

He did not tell her that he had just been 

contesting the reasonableness of such a for- 
feiture. In brief, delicate terms he expressed 
his appreciation of the motives by which 
Miss Duncan was actuated, but his regret for 
what her conscientious scruples must cost 
her ; and then as a friend he pressed upon 
Mrs. Duncan his willingness and ability to 
serve her, without a look or allusion that 
could convey a wish to be on the footing of 
old times. 
The subject was one of so much delicacy 
that the major scarcely knew how to make 
his friendly overtures, but he did make them, 
and received both thanks and denial in terms 
as delicate as his own generosity. 





On leaving the house he stepped aside 
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|| Characteristic, too, of that little influential 
|| visionary. Gracious! how she might gloat 
| over all the misery that’s befallen this house, 
| with her ideas! 
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and passed into the breakfast-room, intend- 
ing to have a last look at an oil painting of 
Mr. Duncan, taken when he was forty years 
of age ; the daughter’s likeness to her father 
was never more noticeable than as seen in 
that portrait. There was the veritable mouth 
and chin, and the high-bred air which feminine 
beauty had heightened and refined. 

“Nature fashioned him out of her finest 
clay,” he thought; “and then seeing her suc- 
cess, tried how the type would answer in 
womanhood cast in a diviner mould. Hence 
Alas that so fine a man 
should have met so hard a fate! The best 
come to the worst. Is it that the gods have 
a spite against their rivals ?” 

On leaving the room he was regaled with 
a strong smell of tobacco. The door of the 
butler’s pantry was open. A pile of carpets 
ticketed was laid upon the floor, and on this 
rested in solitary state he who was now 
master of the house. 

Major Leslie comprehended the position 
at a glance. A handful of Stirling leaflets 
and tracts were scattered about him. He 
comprehended that too. He knew where to 
trace the religious element that so incongru- 
ously obtruded itself, and it had proved a 
fountain of bitter waters to him. 

“So it has come to that with them,” he 
muttered as he crossed the square. 

«* Picturesque, that creature, with Trotter’s 


up as much as a lace of frosting might a 
turnip. I like the combination, and it is so 


I should think she regards 
it as a special means of grace, and feasts on 
misery as happily as a tadpole moves in its 
natural element. Shouldn’t wonder if that 
girl mightn’t, under favouring circumstances, 
have been a Joan of Arc. Oh, talk of the 
weakness of women, ’tis they rule the world 
now, as surely as, according to theologians, 
they upset it in the beginning!” 

Then, again, from her to her mistress. 
“And Clarice, what a strength is in her! 
what a loftiness! There must be a power in 
the principles she professes, else that quiet 
inflexibility could never sustain itself. What 
a high sorrow showed in her face !—what a 
sublimity in her resolution !—what a girlish. 
ness in her ready response to my sympathy ! 
No; bitterly as she has disappointed me, 
severely as I may condemn this last act of 
disinterestedness, I cannot withhold from her 


across that degraded brother of hers I’d 
horsewhip him for his own sake, and I'd spare 
his cowardly life for repentance, and for hers. 
I hope to goodness Trotter has not been so 
merciless on salutary discipline and heaven- 
appointed judgments as to leave the papers 
in her way. If she knew what a reward had 
been offered for his apprehension, her hu- 
miliated spirit would not want a stroke more 
to mar it, and to break it for ever.” 

He stopped at Mr. Percy's chambers, and 
the current of his reflections was soon diverted 
into the channel whence it had strayed. 

Mrs. and Miss Duncan were by their own 
wish left alone for the evening. The wish 
was a very natural one; whether it was well 
for them to be alone with the heart desola- 
tion and the hearth desolation alike unrelieved 
is doubtful. 

They had but little inclination to talk. 
Mrs. Duncan sat with her Prayer-book on 
her lap, reading the “Office for the Burial of 
the Dead,” standing in imagination as she did 
SO Over an open grave. 

She was scarcely conscious that she was 
fretting a wound; but she read from a re- 
ligious desire to profit, mixed up with a 
sense of correspondence between the occa- 
sion and the act, and ever and anon lying 
wearily back, with eyes that closed not only 
on the book, but on the past. 

Once or twice Clarice, from her favourite 
selection, read aloud a musical verse, for 
its aptness, and for the sake of the hope 
which it embodied, and then relapsed once 
more into silence. 

Clarice did not share her mother’s repose 
of spirit; a vague feeling of yearning un- 
rest had taken possession of her, and once 
she knelt on the floor at her feet, and laid 
her brown beautiful head on the sable dra- 
pery that would never more be laid aside. 
The silent appeal for notice met as silent a 
response. She felt her mother’s hand strok- 
ing her head as it might have done that of 
one of those dumb creatures who exact 
from us so lovingly such recognition ; but no 
words went with the touch, potent and ma- 
gical in itself. 

Clarice never forgot how slowly that even- 
ing wore away. 

When her mamma at last spoke to her, 
the breaking-in of a voice on the weird 
silence startled her, she was so thoroughly 
unnerved with all that she had passed 
through. 

“Clarice, my child, a bright future may 
yet be yours.” 

“T don’t feel as if I wanted it, mamma.” 





my unqualified esteem. If I could come 
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“ That is wrong. 
put their hearts in mourning for a lifetime, 
however much they may try, and well for 
them they cannot. You may not have me 
always, you poor darling, for I know I can 
never be again what I was even so short a 
time ago; but oh, what a great happiness 
might be yours if you would but accept it 
instead of so contemptuously putting it 
|| away from you!” 

‘‘Not contemptuously, mamma,” with ex- 
quisite sorrow and regret. 

“ And does not even the proof of love and 
devotion you have had to-day move you?” 

“It moves me; not my resolution. But 
I should be indignant if Leslie showed that 
he supposed my altered circumstances would 
have the effect of making me alter my 
mind.” 

“Then nothing I can say will avail. I 
suppose I shall be equally powerless to move 
you in the other matter.” 
| Oh, mamma! shall we, who have only 
each other, let that be a bar between us? 
‘| Do not make what I feel to bea plain duty 
| more difficult than it really is.” 
|| _ Mrs. Duncan sighed; but Clarice still 
|| felt the caressing touch upon her hair. 
| She knew that from her mother she had 

none of the evidences of displeasure to fear, 
only the consciousness of a quietly borne 
disappointment and regret. But the question 
was, was not that even worse to bear? 
Clarice remembered the sweet confidence 
that had sprung up in her heart when she 
prayed that this cup might pass from her. 
| At half-past nine Mrs. Duncan expressed 
a wish to retire, and she accompanied her 
to her room. She would have entered it 
and assisted her, but this Mrs. Duncan in 
effect forbade by pausing at the door and 
| giving her her good-night kiss. Consider- 
| ing the exceptional circumstances this was 
| very indifferently done, and the alteration 
| in her mamma’s face struck her as through 

all these dismal days it had not done 





| 


| 


| before. 

| She seemed to have aged; the features | 

| hada pinched, careworn look, and there was 
an expression of passive endurance very sad 
to see. 


Young people can’t! 


“* Mamma, will you let me sleep with you 
to-night ?” 

Oh, Clarice! I might have told youto do 
sO; you are timid.” 

“T confess that I am; but, mother dear, 
it is better for you that I remain with you.” 

She assisted her to undress. She lay 
down beside her, and neither of them sleep- 
ing, she took advantage of the stillness and 
the fellowship of grief to show to her mother 
her whole heart. 

Delicately but resolutely she insisted on 
the tarnished family honour; the reparation 
that would go farther than the proudest 
monument to rescue her beloved father’s 
memory from the reproach of his son’s dis- 
honour ; the imputation that would be spared, 
that all the Duncans were but false pre- 
tenders and heartless spendthrifts. 

And putting her action in this light Mrs. 
Duncan saw its advisability, if we may so 
speak. 

Oh yes, if by any means the blot could be 
sponged out, and an answer given to the 
tongue of the defamer, and her husband’s 
memory saved from being trampled under 
foot, it would be worth the self-denial of 
even a life so dear to her as Clarice’s. 
Of herself she thought little, Clarice 
did not dwell too much:on justice to 
the creditors, but she pursued the most 
likely line of argument, and, her win- 
some eloquence prevailing, her mother not 
only exonerated her from all charge of obsti- 
nacy and want of judgment, but declared 
herself convinced. 

So her prayer was answered. The cup 
passed away from her. Between her and 
this one remaining parent was no difference 
that could cast a shadow. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


“ ENTREAT ME NOT TO LEAVE THEE.” 

‘‘ Trouble is grudgingly and hardly brooked, 
Where life’s sublimest joys are overlooked ; 
We wander o’er a sunburnt, thirsty soil , 
Murmuring and weary of our daily toil, 
Forget to enjoy the palm-tree’s offered shade, 
Or taste the fountain in the neighbouring glade.’ 

Cowper. 


> 


To be roused from retrospect and fore-| At this time Clarice had winced at the 
| boding into solicitude was salutary to Clarice) mention of Trotter as a sore subject, and 
| in her present frame of mind. had never, even to the girl, alluded to her 
| Having accepted her mamma’s dismissal,| leaving, but next day brought the inevitable 
' she could not retire with that pale face haunt-| moment when she must speak. 
ing her, so again she announced herself at! “ You have been kind to keep by me to 
the door with a timid rap, and entered in ‘the last, Trotter; I shall never, never forget 
her dressing-gown. | either your friendship or your faithful service. 
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And, now that we must separate, I hope 
you have provided well for yourself. Do not 
fear that you will grieve me by telling me.” 

“My trunk is ready packed,” said 
Trotter, demurely. ‘Iam going to have a 
holiday, and get a little rested, and then I 
have engaged to be servant of all work to 
two ladies who I know will be very good to 
live with.” 

“Trotter, whatever is the reason of 
that? Why, you can’t know what it is to 
be servant-of-all-work.” 

“The lady who engaged me said _ she 
could put up with my inexperience. I had 
to keep my father’s house, and do all the 
work when he was left, beside dressmaking, 
and though that isn’t the same thing, I have 
no doubt but I shall get on.” 

“ And to whom have you so unadvisedly 
engaged yourself, Trotter?” said Clarice, with 
growing curiosity, and perhaps a glimmering 
of the truth. 

“Why, to your own mamma, dear Miss 
Clarice. I told her I couldn’t bear to be 
separated from you in your trouble, and 
though she took great pains to show me what 
I was doing, she didn’t say me ‘ nay’ when 
she saw my heart was set cn it, and I told 
her my father had given leave; so when you 
go into Northumberland I am to go with 
you.” 

“ Trotter, we ought never to allow it.” 

“Oh, don’t say so, Miss Clarice. When 
first I knew what a storm was gathering over 
your head, when you told me that the 
servants must be dismissed, I felt my heart 
cleave to you as it had never done before. 
Do you think I’d take of your best in your 
prosperity and then leave you in your 
troubles. No, indeed, you'll want some one 
that will serve you for more than their own 
sakes, and if it had been that you hadn’t a 
crust, I should have wanted to live with you 
to earn it for you, and then take as much of 
it as you’d give me. Ah, then, ‘entreat 
me not to leave thee, nor to return from 
following hard after thee.’ ”’ 

Clarice was utterly overcome. 

“ Be it so,” she said at last, “‘ but whatever 
the work may be that you have to do for us, 
dear Trotter, your position will remain un- 
altered, and I shall always look upon you as 
my tried and trusted friend.” 

On that day Trotter went home to her 
father, and the two ladies to the house of a 
friend, there to remain until the final winding- 
up of affairs, 

The house was immediately thrown open, 


* Pattisonand Clewes, at 9, George’s Square, 
this day and following—at 12, furniture, 
pianofortes, carpets, plate, house linen, and a 
multiplicity of useful and ornamental mis- 
cellanies, the effects of the late Edgar 
Duncan, Esq., merchant, of this city.” 

Some people have an extraordinary passion 
for sales. There are not a few ladies who 
find in a sale the only theatre for the busi- 
ness faculties which they possess, and they 
enter into the excitement of the bidding and 
the final disposition of cabinets, carpets and 
costly pieces of upholstery with a zest that 
is quite amazing. They so warmly con- 
gratulate themselves on their own success 
in making bargains that, fatal as it is to the 
supposition of “long in the family,” or “ pur- 
chased from the first houses,” they cannot 
resist telling admiring friends in a confidential 
whisper, “I got this at a sale ten years ago. 
I had it in mind all the time, but I hung 
back on purpose. Oh, that sideboard, 
I am glad you like it,—when Smith and 
Brown made that great crash——” “Do you 





the antique out of those hangings that no 
one else would buy? How much should 
you think I gave for them?” 

Ore might suppose, to hear these ladies 
talk, they had completely furnished their 
houses out of sales, and perhaps one would 
not be very far wrong. 

Few and untender, alas! are the thoughts 
that are bestowed upon the original possessors. 
No one thinks of the sweet associations 
clustering around every object, nor how holy 
for the home and social memories with which 
they are identified, are the articles now pro- 
faned by the coarse praise of the auctioneer. 

Clarice and her mother had taken a last 
hasty farewell of what they might no longer 
call their own, seeing them through the 
‘crystals of tears,” and not daring to express 
even to each other what they felt. | 

In what had been the nursery, Mrs. 
Duncan fairly broke down; but the inevit- 
able outburst of feeling did not last long. 
The little page, Donald, said “ good-bye” 
to them with eyes red with weeping and a 
hearty boyish assurance that he should never 
forget them as long as he lived,” and Clarice 
had given him,—ah ! if it had been money the 
boy would have felt his beautiful enthusiasm 
and sympathy insulted; but she gave him 
her likeness “ for a keepsake,” she said, and 
Mrs. Duncan, patting the young head, whose 
curls her daughter had often pulled, in mock 
displeasure said, ‘ Be a good boy to your 








and the public invited to the sale. 


mother, Donald ; never cause her a pain that 

















know I got a splendid silk dress after |' 
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you can help.” ‘Thoughts of her own un- 
dutiful son suggested the advice, and inter- 
rupted it, and Donald, comprehending _per- 
fectly, with native delicacy retired, only 
pausing on the stairs to take out of his 
pocket the little carte and to press it 
reverently to his lips. 

The friend whose hospitality had been 
accepted was our old acquaintance on Calton 
Mrs. Grey’s spirit had been severely 


| chastened by her daughter’s death, and the 


shadow that had rested over it; her society, 
therefore, was more congenial to the widow 
and daughter in their trouble than that of 
more lively people would have been. There 
was a great pathos in finding themselves, as 
it were, unhoused, and yet it was a positive 
relief to be away from that profaned and 
desolated home. They could not help a re- 
action from their late depression, and Mrs. 
Grey and her husband were most tender in 
their consideration and wise in their efforts 
to soothe their present sorrow, and to raise 
their fallen spirits, 

It was on the evening of the last day of the 
sale that a cab came to Mrs. Grey’s heavily 
laden with packages addressed to Mrs. 
Duncan. 

All the information that could be elicited 
from the driver was that they were from 
George’s Square, and that he did not know 
who hid sent them. 

The man evidently knew both how to hold 
his peace and to talk round a corner; if he 
had been sworn to secrecy he could not have 


| been more guarded. 


On examination, the packages were found 
to be some small articles of furniture saved 


| from the wreck, a bookcase, lady’s work- 
| table, and a pair of small cabinets. 


There was also a box of the handsomest 
and most cherished books, with vases, pic- 
tures, and sundry other articles of récherché 
choice. 

“How kind !—oh! how kind”—was the 
united exclamation of the recipients of this 
treasure. 

“I think it is the least any of our own set 
could do,” said Mrs. Grey, “if any of them 
were there, and doubtless there would be 
many. Oh, don’t speak of the obligation. 
If several united, it would come very 
lizht.” 


She spoke as if she were in the secret. It 


was entirely a ruse on her part, a suspicion 


crossed our heroine’s mind, and her mother’s 


| also; but they would neither of them have 


dared give utterance to it. Some one must 


| certainly have known what Clarice would 


best like to retain, and her pets among the 
books and pictures. With admirable tact 
Mrs. Grey expatiated on the home-like 
familiar appearance these would give their 
new habitation at Seabright, and as she spoke 
the future that had looked so drear caught a 
glow and a brightness somewhat like that 
cast upon the eastern sky as the sun sets in 
the west. 

The maid, Marie, was still with Mrs. Grey. 
Her devotion to her young mistress had been 
appreciated ; and, as her services had hitherto 
been divided between Miss Grey and her 
mamma, she was retained in the service of 
the latter as still necessary to her. She 
waited upon the visitors with great willingness 
and the politeness natural to her race; but 
Clarice noticed that she did not appear so 
well as when she had seen her last, and she 
once or twice caught Marie's eye fixed wist- 
fully upon her as if she would like to speak 
to her. 

To give her the opportunity, she expressed 
some concern about her health, and Marie 
admitted that she was not quite well, and 
that she was returning soon to France, because 
the doctor had said that North Britain did 
not agree with her, the climate was too cold. 

Then, the ice being broken, she added, 

“JT should much have liked that Trotter 
had been here with you, Miss Duncan.” 

“Thank you, I will tell Trotter so. She is 
at home now, but she will not leave us ;. she 
will go with us into Northumberland.” 

“Ah!” and the maid, though surprised, did 
not allow herself to look so. She knew that 
the Duncans had failed, and were not likely to 
have maids in attendance on them. 


that never shrank from avowing the truth, 
“she will be our only servant; but it is by 
her own strongly urged wish. She will 
clean, cook, and dust for us rather than leave 
us 


’ 


“ Ah, quel bonheur !’ 


prise ‘ bonté’ you should say.” 

“ Les tous deux; it must be so good to 
feel you can make any one happy. You 
can make any one feel it such a benefit to 
have you.” : 

“Yes, Trotter has been an untold blessing 
to us.” 

“She is a good angel. Oh, alas, that she 
was too late here that one night ! 

“Do not recall it, Marie ; I have too many 
sad memories in my mind.” 

“Pardon! but ever since she came with 





the flowers I have had my own thoughts. I 


“Quel bonheur?” asked Clarice in sur- | 


“ Of course,” said Clarice, with a candour | 
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was quite satisfied one time, I am not satis- 
fied now ; but it seems that Trotter could put 
a hundred things straight with a touch,” 

“ Shall I tell you why?” 

**T would know the secret.” 

“She gains all her knowledge from the 
Bible. She goes direct to that, and if you 
would also, Marie, any darkness resting upon 
you would disappear; the true light would 
shine in.” 

“ Did she learn of wasted love out of the 
Bible?” 

“Yes, and love that won and conquered 
and purchased as well. The love that called, 
and the love that replied, the love that sought 
and the love that cried after—it is all there.” 

“ The priests tell us not to read it.” 

“ Because they know when you do you 
will prove them liars. Leave their teachings 
alone if they have not availed to bring you 
to Christ, dear Marie, and seek to learn of 
God from his own Book. It is the only safe 
guide. If I give you a French Bible, will 
you read it?” 

“Ah, truly I will. Much lately Mrs. 
Grey has been to hear Dr. Guthrie, and I 
have been with her. He touches my heart, 
though I don’t know all his English.” 

“Do the prayers in an unknown tongue 
in your own chapel touch your heart ?” 

“No indeed they do not.” 

“Well, Marie, the few days I stay I will 
read the Bible with you, and I think I can 
lay my finger on a Psalm that will make you 
understand yourself, your want of satisfaction, 
and will show you too just what you must 
say to make all right and well with you.” 

Preferring to give her the Psalm in her 
own language, she deferred it till the morrow, 
though reading with her in English that 
evening: ‘‘ When thon saidst unto me, Seek 
ye my face, my heart said unto Thee, Thy 
face Lord, will I seek.” 

It was a simple text for Clarice to preach 
from. 

First, the pleading of the spirit in the heart, 
then the cry of the heart in willing obedience 
and in awakened longing, the knocking, 
knocking at the door, and the door opened 
from within and flung wide to receive the 
guest. 

The exposition was very simple, very trite, 
but it was bestowed upon a longing, weary 
soul, longing and weary as that of the teacher 
had once been, and Marie knew that for her 
the love was no longer wasted, since she 
could now, as she phrased it, so warmly “ love 
back again.” 

Simply, at last, had come the kingdom of 








God into the heart of the vivacious 
impetuous Frenchwoman, and having come 
there let us trust that it was fully established, 
no more to be overthrown, either by worldly 
seductions or Popish wiles. So Trotter 
learned that the seed she had sown upona 
rock had been wafted to good ground to 
bring forth the blade, and then the full corn 
in the ear. 

Clarice saw Major Leslie again, but with- 
out gaining any light upon the salvage so 
generously put into her mother’s possession. 
She told him of the surprise that it had been 
to her, and he listened indifferently, remark- 
ing that there were those among her father’s 
friends who would only be acknowledging a 
debt to him by kindness shown to his widow. 
Perhaps they had taken this way of showing 
their gratitude. (Perhaps they had not, Major 
Leslie.) As for the books, they were under 
discussion, and he certainly had had a 
voice in what it would be best to put aside, 
if a little present to her out of them was 
contemplated. 

“Oh, the kind thoughtful friends could 
dispense with the formality of thanks ;” he 
never betrayed confidences. Residence at 
Seabright was now a thing decided upon, she 
told him. 

Her uncle Archer would have hastened to 
them at this crisis, but he was suffering from 
gout, and his wife was too unaccustomed to 
them to be of any use, were she to come in 
his place. 

“My short furlough is expired, I shall see no 
more of you now, Miss Duncan,” he assured 
her with assumed coldness, ‘I wish I could 
believe that, so harshly uprooted and planted 
elsewhere, you could find the soil cong€nial 
and be happy. Is it trespassing too much 
on the privilege of a friend to ask for the 
interchange of a very occasional letter ?” 

“No, indeed, Major Leslie, it is no tres- 
pass, only too much kindness”—and her 
features almost congealed in the utter faint- 
ness and sickness of heart she felt—“ but be at 
ease about me. I think that so far as past and 
present sorrows will allow I am happy, and 
that God stays for me His north wind in the 
time of His east; but do not ask me to 
write. Think of me as neither unforgetful 
nor ungrateful as I shall of you disinterested 
and kind and good, and so let the confidence 
rest as needing neither word nor sign.” 

He did not remonstrate. He knew his 
own motive in proposing the correspondence, 
he knew too that she could not be utterly 
ignorant of it, and she had a perfect right 
to defend herself at any point of attack. She 
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would do it, that was evident ; her resolution 
was unaltered and unalterable. 

Defenceless, alone, on a wild moor, she 
would reject his light and his succour, and 
perish if she must, while the stars looked down. 

Speeding from Dundee by a night train 
he wondered if ever she recalled the time 
when he sung to her,— 


‘* Oh, wert thou in the cauld blast 
On yonder lea ; 
My plaidie to the angry airt, 
I'd shelter thee. 
** Or were I in the wildest waste, 
Sae black and bare ; 
The desert were a paradise, 
If thou wert there.” 

“Mamma, Mrs. Haste has called, and 
without her carriage. I wonder if her visit 
is to us.” 

“Tn all probability it is. I suppose the 
short time we are here we shall have numerous 
visits of condolence. Such visits are trying 
to make and to receive. You can bear to see 
those who have been with you in your trouble, 
but any one who has not seems to open the 
wound.” 

“T know many who during the time they 
have received these visits felt as if they were 
perpetually opening and closing a deep cut. 
To others it is a relief. Talking and telling 
the same story over and over dissipates the 
pain of it.” 

“ Well, mamma, no one can expect you 
to say very much. I think I shall take the 
initiative ; and impose a certain restraint.” 

“Yes, but don’t let any one mistake that 
for pride, because you’ve come down in the 
world, Clarice. We should think very meanly 
of our friends if now they were never to come 
near us. We ought to show ourselves grate- 
ful.” 

Mrs. Grey entered, and announced Mrs. 
Haste, who, she said, had been shown into 
the drawing-room. 

“TI do not know any one less to be feared 
than Mrs. Haste,” said Clarice ; “ she is not 
ostentatiously sympathizing and she never 
deals in religious commonplaces.” 

They found the object of their criticism 
standing before the drawing-room window, 
looking unusually nervous. She shook hands 
with each ina manner more curt than tender, 
remarked on the hardiness of some flowers 
growing outside—which, by the way, were 
perennial—and then inquired very minutely 
of Mrs. Duncan as to the state of her health. 

“T am as well as can be expected,” said 
Mrs. Duncan, “ and I think I may say the 
same of Clarice.” 





“ Oh, aye, the desert does na blossom as 
the rose, I ken that, and therefore one wad 
na be aye biggin in it. We maun get out of 
it as fast as we can. Worsted in the game of 
life, ye maun bide a wee quiet ere ye can 
play it afresh ; but Clarice ’ll play well whin 
she begins again, for her ain sake and for 
yours.” 

“‘T don’t think of my life as a game, Mrs. 
Haste.” 

“Dinna ye? The figure’s not solemn 
enough, it does na befit the occasion; but, 
my dear, if you'd travelled with me down the 
Rhine, and gone into some of the casinos and 
seen baith men and women play, with for- 
tunes, may be’d at stake, you have com- 
prehended then what real earnestness meant. 
You’d have seen expressions in faces that 
wad ha haunted you like ghaists you could 
nalay. Ah, we none of us play the game o’ 
our life too weel. We greet a long time 
beforehand anent things that never happen, 
never will,and we greet too long for what 
has happened, and canna be recalled.” 

“You are recommending a very stern 
philosophy, Mrs. Haste. If we are to calcu- 
late our feelings and economize their wear 
and tear, we may save ourselves some 
suffering at the expense of being Epicureans 
or Stoics, I coat know which, but as either 
extremely selfish.” 

“ No fear o’ that for ye lassies, ye ha got a 
fair amount o’ suscepteebility, an’ we maun 
tak’ care it does na wither you, like too 
sickly a heat the deep red moor flower 
torn frae the blackest o’ the heath. I 
didna come hither just noo to waste my 
breath in imitating for your edification, the 
lark’s song wi the quail’s beak, but just to 
advertise ye of the new move you ought to 
make in the game, and the whilk wi my will 
you will make.” 

‘““We are going to Seabright, in Northum- 
berland, as you know, Mrs. Haste,” said 
Mrs. Duncan. “Our house will be ready 
for us soon. Till that time we are remaining 
with our dear Mrs. Grey.” 

“The verra worst thing you could do. 
Nay, nay, there’s another move wanted on 
the board, and you dinna ken what’ll be lost 
if it isna ta’en. I've been watching you 
behind your shoulders.” 

‘“‘Whatever do you mean, Mrs. Haste? 
You seem to be talking in parables.” 

“You are aye slow in comprehending. 
What I mean is written in your face, and in 
your mother’s living epistles, such as the 
apostle never meant to recommend. It’s 
like as if you were in a picture gallery and 
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you'd set yourselves down before the Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Agnes or the Death of Nelson, 
and you were fascinated with emotion, spell- 
bound with grief. It isn’t healthy. You 
want some one to lead you away, and place 
you right before a smiling valley in a golden 
sunset, with the cows all bearing home like 
the goats in Virgil’s Georgics, “‘ their udders 
distended with milk.” And if you can’t hear 
the song of the reapers you'll at least imagine 
it if the painting is one of Landseer'’s,”’ 

“I see now what you mean, Mrs. Haste; 
you think we want a change. Well, we shall 
have one when we go there.” 

“ And what for a change would that be? 
No, you don’t see my meaning yet. You've 
been too long looking at dark pictures, my 
dear lassie. ‘They’ve grown into your heart 
and ta’en a sorrowful hand o’ your imagina- 
tion, and if you go straight to Seabright frae 
this yere mind ’Ill be aye dwelling on what 
yere memory’s aye holding up before it. 
You want leading away to another picture. 
You want something happier putting between 
this and Seabright, if you’re to be healthy, 
and your resignation’s to be anything better 
than a mere mortification.” 

“ But we can’t put anything better between, 
Mrs. Haste, we must accept the inevitable.” 

“That’s not the inevitable; to trail from 
the battlefield home wi a near dismembered 
limb instead of hiding in hospital a wee, and 
ganging home at last, comfortable if maimed.” 

“Well, what would you have us do?” 

“JT want you and your mother to leave 
Edinburgh this very week and come abroad 
under my pilotage. I should be going 
away in any case, for I hold there’s as much 
pleasure travelling in this fine bracing 
weather as there is in the hot, dusty summer, 
but you must not gainsay me, an old woman 
like me, isn’t like to lead you ow’re merry a 
dance. You shall be as quiet as you like, 
only we'll go abroad together and behold the 
wondrous works of the Lord.” 

“Oh, you are very, very kind,” said Mrs. 
Duncan, her eyes filling with tears. “I 
should like to accept your kind invitation for 
Clarice; but for myself, I have neither the 
health nor the spirit for it.” 

“To be sure you hanna. Ah, poor soul, 
you'll droop like a cellar plant if we dinna 
carry you out i’ the sun; only submit to be 
carried, honey, that is all I ask; the health 
and the spirits that’s wanted is between 
Clarice and me.” 

Just at this juncture Mrs. Grey appeared, 
and the matter was referred to her by Mrs. 
Haste with an unmistakable intimation as 


to whose part a woman of her sense and 
experience might be expected to take. 

“ At the expense of not a little self-denial, 
I should second your proposal, Mrs. Haste. 
I have felt, and should feel, a melancholy 
pleasure in the company of such dear friends 
in their trouble ; but I know from experience 
that the health can never recover any great 
shock from which it has suffered unless we 
have assistance out of ourselves. Change of 
scene would prepare you, Mrs. Duncan, for 
what is before you, as well as bring Clarice’s 
roses into bloom again. If we cannot bring 
you gradually up to a little higher pitch, the 
fear is that after you get settled at Seabright 
you will sink.” 

Pride was sealing Clarice’s lips while this 
was going on. She felt as if she were already 
as much indebted to friends as she could 
bear; but Mrs. Grey’s words awakened fears 
for her mother that were never long asleep. 
And oh! could she trample underfoot the 
unsolicited generosity that was to benefit her— 
perhaps save her health from utter wreck, and 
add to the days of her life? 

While this struggle was going on in her 
mind, Mrs. Duncan was reflecting how se- 
verely the young spirit of her daughter had 
been tried ; how pale and wan she looked. 

It was hard for young people to have 
trouble, and to be shut out from innocent 
enjoyment. 

Clarice, at her age, might regain cheerful- 
ness in the excitement of change and travel, 
and she was all that she had left to live for. 
And she would live for her. 

However repugnant to her own feelings 
such a trespass upon her sombre solitude 
might be, she would nerve herself for the 
journey, and accept the kindness of her friend 
as one gentlewoman might that of another 
who had known her in her long prosperity 
as well as in her late adversity. 

“Could you join us, Mrs. Grey?” asked 
Mrs. Haste. “It would be pleasanter to us 
all if you could.” 

‘“‘T thank you, no; I never go from home 
without Mr. Grey, and he cannot possibly 
make it convenient now.” 

“Well, then, where would it be best 
to go? Rothesay and the Kyles of Bute, or 
would Skye be too lonely and inaccessible ?”’ 

“No place cou/d be too lonely,” said 
Clarice. 

‘No, not for hearts that are sore.” 


‘* There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture in the lonely shore, 
There is society where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar,” 
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‘“* Would not Skye be too cold ?” inquired 
Mrs. Grey. “I should recommend Rothe- 
say.” 

Clarice expressed some apprehension that 
the journey to Skye might be too fatiguing 
for her mother, but she did not incline to 
Rothesay. She was too familiar with it to 





and daughter to think of each other, Mrs. 
Haste succeeded in extorting a promise of 
obedience to her wishes, but could not at 
once decide what place should furnish the 
most desirable change, she took leave with 
an assurance that she would see her friends 
on the morrow, and further discuss her plans, 











feel that a visit there would be any real|for she felt certain that no time should be 
change to her, and, apart from scenery, its | lost. 
attractions she would gladly shun. She had| When she had gone, Mrs. Duncan felt that 
no wish to stroll again through the fine family | she had committed herself to a great deal 
portraits at Mount Stewart, and Rothesay | more than would bear looking into, and won- 
being so remarkable for the salubrity of its |dered how it had come about; but Mrs. 
climate, was too generala place of resort for ‘Grey kept the ball rolling by hunting up 
Scotch patients for one to realize the idea guide books and tourist books, and quietly 
of complete solitude. commending them to her notice. The 
Yet the sea at Rothesay is like a beautiful thoughts of these her afflicted friends had 
turquoise in a grave setting of rugged hills,; been put on a new track. She could not 
and there are floral sanctuaries where grow/|help blessing Mrs. Haste for her visit, and 
the bluebell and the orchis, and the meek | for her good-heartedness, though Mrs. Haste 
hyacinth, with cowslips, veronicas, and even) had never been an especial favourite of hers, 
wild geraniums. | Her own delicate fastidiousness and ultra- 
And Prince Charlie had found the Isle of| refinement opposed her to her. 
Bute a place not only of concealment, but} Yet many a rough kernel guards a tender 
of inspiration as he wrote the lines now to be) nut. 
seen inscribed over one of the doors in the| These two opposite characters were both 
Marquis of Bute’s residence :— \influential in their way; but of the one it 
“ Henceforth this isle to the afflicted be |might be said that Mrs. Grey was soothing 
A place of refuge, as it was to me ; like a soft Favonian breeze, Mrs. Haste 
The promises of blooming spring live here, was bracing as a breeze from the hills that 
And all the blessings of the opening year. has passed over the balsamy firs, and come 
As, through the disposition of both mother to us laden with their fragrance. 


THE WHITE ROSE. 


A MILK-WHITE rose, all pure and stainless white, 
Without a tinge of colour, or a taint 
Less exquisite than snow, no shade, no light, 
Other or else than white. Like a fair saint, 
With all the sanctity of beauty bright. 
I'll call thee my beatitude, sweet rose ! 
Smiling but pale, and thy head meekly bent, 
Gently and silently thy charms disclose, 
And softly breathes thy aromatic scent. 
Thou art a model of the pure in heart, 
Moulded and sanctified by love divine, 
And stamped with royalty in every part, 
God’s own white rose celestial, made to shine 
In His own hallowed radiancy benign. 


BENJ. GOUGH. 
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MY BOARDING-HOUSE EXPERIENCES, 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘f WORKING MEN’s HoMEs.” 


Part V{. 


My next visit to Brighton occurred in the| yourself beyond your strength, and that you 
spring of the year following the visit described | must avoid doing.” 
in the last number of these papers. On that; “I know I must,” she replied ; “ but, my 
occasion I stayed rather more than a week, dear Mrs. Leslie, I have no hopes of a com- 
and during that period very little occurred | plete recovery even now, although I am re- 
worth relating. My deepest sympathy was, | gaining strength; I have reason to believe 
however, aroused by the altered appearance that the seeds of the disease are not eradi- 
of Mrs. Parker, caused, as she told me, by |cated, but I hope I can say from my heart, 
the painful effects of an operation which she | God’s will be done.” 
had undergone as the only means of saving) I turned away with asigh. I had heard 
her life. |of similar cases in which an operation gave 
She very seldom now took her place at the relief for a time, but failed to complete a cure. 
head of the table,—never, indeed, unless the | It was pleasing towitness the anxious care with 
party was a small one. This position was, as which Mrs. Parker's daughter and niece tried 
usual, filled by Miss Jenny, while a cousin in every way to prevent the once notable 
whom I had not met before occupied her housekeeper from exerting herself. Rather 
place at the foot. This young lady in ap-|a difficult task, however, to restrain one so 
pearance and manners formed a great con- |active by nature as our hostess, yet her own 
trast to her cousin. She could scarcely be | good sense induced her often to give way to 
called plain, yet her face was not pleasing, |their wishes and submit to enforced idle- 
and though lively and conversable her voice | ness, which was really painful to her. 
was harsh, and her manner of speaking ab-| Fortunately both the young ladies were 
rupt. Mrs. Parker told me she had invited good carvers, especially Miss Jenny, and on 
her niece, Ellen Leigh, to stay with them for | one occasion during this short stay at Brighton 
a time, in the hope that, being ten or twelve | my whole attention was divided during dinner 
years older than Jenny, her presence at the | between admiration of the calm and clever 
table would give that young lady confidence. | manner in which she carved for twenty-two 
“ You see I have not yet recovered my guests, and in observing six of the new ar- 
strength, Mrs. Leslie,” added Mrs. Parker as rivals who then joined us for the first time. 
we talked over the matter, “and our busy As usual on a Saturday, our number had 
time is approaching ; there is already much been greatly increased, and during the morn- 
more to attend to and to arrange inthe house ing Miss Jenny told me that among the 
than Jenny can manage alone, with all her | guests we should meet at dinner a Greek gen- 
cleverness ; besides, we expect a woman above tleman and his five sons, neither of whom, 
thirty, and the eldest of a large family, to | excepting the father, could speak a word of 
have more thought in housekeeping affairs | English. 
than a young girl of twenty.” | “ Have they recently arrived from Greece?” 
“Miss Jenny appears to me as clever ajI asked. 
housekeeper as many women double her age,”| “Only the two elder sons,” she replied. 
I replied. |“ Their father is a London merchant, and he 
“ Perhaps she is,” said the mother, with aj has a branch firm at Zante, one of the Ionian 
gratified smile, “but I am unwilling to lay | Islands, and also in Paris. The elder sons 
the whole burden on the shoulders of one so | carry on the business in Zante ; the third and 
young.” fourth are with their father's partner in Paris ; 
“ True, true,” I replied, “and I for one |and the youngest, who is only fourteen, has 
feel glad she has help, and for your own sake just arrived in England to be engaged in the 


also. You would otherwise be assisting her | London house.” 
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“What a pleasing description of a useful 
family!” I said. ‘ Have they a mother 
living ?” 

‘No, she has been dead some years, and 
the younger boys have been under the care 
of an aunt until they were old enough to go 
to business. Their father speaks English well, 
and he has been with us twice before now 
with one of the sons, and he gave mamma 
full particulars about himself and his family. 
They are most polished, gentlemanly men, 
and ifthey could only speak English would 
be quite an addition to our party.” 

This description removed from my mind a 
slight feeling of repugnance to the increased 
number of guests expected that evening to 
dinner. ‘To more than double our number 
seemed rather formidable, for I had not yet 
quite overcome my objectionstoa crowd; Miss 
Jenny, however, rather upset my nerves as 
we proceeded to the dining-room. 

“Mrs. Leslie,” she whispered, ‘‘I know 
you speak French, and I have placed one of 
the Greeks by you; they all understand that 
language, excepting the youngest.” 

As I seated myself she advanced with a 
gentleman of about thirty years of age, and 
introduced him to me byname. We bowed 
to each other, but I could readily under- 
stand the feeling of strangeness which 
kept him silent among so many new faces. 

His brother sat on his other hand, and two 
opposite, and a little lower down, on the 
same side of the table, the father and his 
youngest boy. 

For a few minutes I watched the skill, 
quickness, and refinement with which Miss 
Jenny carved the fish, and supplied the two 
servants who waited ; but it was not till my 
neighbour’s plate was placed before him 
that I ventured to address him in another 
language than my own. 

I observed that he glanced across the table 
at the cruet-stand, but evidently unaware of 
the English names of what he required, he 
seemed to resign himself to do without 
them. 

I have always had a sensitive, perhaps 
foolish dread of appearing to display my 
knowledge, which not only deters me from 
speaking a language I know, but makes me 
stumble into all kinds of errors. Now, how- 
ever, I conquered the feeling, and said in 
French,— 

“What can I pass to you, Monsieur?” 

It was worth the effort to observe the start 
of pleasure and the bright smile, at the sound 
of a familiar tongue, in the face of the Greek 
visitor, as with the polish of true refine- 
x. 


ment and overwhelming apologies, he asked 
for the salt and sauces he required. 

The ice was broken now, and in a very 
short time the young men were conversing 
pleasantly in French, not only with myself, 
but with Mrs. Temple, and one or two others 
at the table, who had taken courage from my 
example. 

My neighbour greatly pleased me by his 
descriptions of his native country, more 
especially as he was acquainted with its 
history in the days of its Spartan heroes and 
its learned Athenians ; even while he talked I 
was reminded of the statues with which the 
sculptors of antiquity have immortalized the 
Grecian face and features, and could trace in 
all the brothers the dark eyes, and perhaps too 
delicately feminine features, presented to us 
in Finden’s illustrations of Lord Byron's 
‘* Beauties and Heroes.” 

Altogether they appeared an attached and 
affectionate family, and although in address- 
ing each other they always spoke Greek, yet 
there was enough in the tone of voice to prove 
that loving cordiality which should unite 
families of every tongue and clime. 

The younger brothers were rather shy of 
conversation in the drawing-room that evening, 
yet they made themselves very agreeable to 
those who could address them in French. 
Added to this was a chivalrous deference to 
woman. I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with modern Greeks to decide whether this 
was natural or acquired from being educated 
in France. At all events, these young men 
treated the ladies with that polite attention 
for which the natives of that country are so 
eminently noted. 

We saw very little of these gentlemen after 
that evening, for they dined out on the Sunday, 
and left early on Monday morning, yet 
the interest excited in my mind by the whole 
family was scarcely less pleasing than I had 
experienced in the society of the New 
Zealanders. 

I also left Brighton on the Monday even- 
ing, promising, however, to visit Mrs. Parker 
again in the autumn. 

Mrs. Templecalled me into her room before 
luncheon on that day, and saddened me by 
her opinion of Mrs. Parker’s health, and its 
consequences in the household. 

‘* I fear there is only a lullin Mrs. Parker’s 
symptoms, Mrs. Leslie,’’ she said, “and if she 
does sink under them at last, this pleasant 
home will be broken up.” 

“I do hope not,” I replied. ‘‘ Miss Jenny 
is a most clever house keeper, and then, 
with her cousin to assist her ”—— 
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** Don’t speak of Miss Leigh, ” she said ; 
“have you not noticed already how much the 
upstairs arrangements are neglected ?” 

I hesitated for a moment, but remember- 
ing that Mrs. Temple was a true amiede maison, 
I avowed to having been strangely neglected 
in my bedroom. 

“No doubt,” she replied, “and others are 
complaining also: what it will be when dear 
Jenny is gone I cannot tell.” 

“When Jenny is gone!” I exclaimed, re- 
peating her words. ‘“ Where is she going? ” 

‘Going to be married, of course,” said Mrs. 
Temple, with a smile. “Do you think the 
gentlemen are blind enough not to notice such 
a gentle, pretty, ladylike girl as Jenny Parker, 
even if they had not discovered the domestic 
habits which make her so truly fit to bea 
wife?” 

“TI might have guessed something of the 
sort,” I replied; “and if she has met with one 
who will prove a good husband, I am very glad 
to hear the news. Is hea visitor here?” 

“* Not at present ; you have never met him, 
I believe. He is a solicitor in good practice, 
several years older than Jenny, and a most 
agreeable and pleasant man.” 

I heard this description with pleasure, yet 
fora few moments I could not put my thoughts 
into words, they appeared so sad. 

“* What will poor Mrs. Parker do when she 
loses dear Jenny?” I said at last. 

Mrs. Temple sighed as she answered the 
question. 

‘She tells me,” she said, “ that her niece will 
remain till the marriage, but that event Jenny 
declares shall not take place till her mother’s 
health and strength are perfectly established. 
Mrs. Parker herself, as you know, does not 
anticipate complete recovery, but she has 
agreed that Jenny shall wait twelve months.” 

“And should Mrs. Parker not recover, or 
get worse after her daughter’s marriage, what 
then?” I asked. 

‘Well, I believe the business and the fur- 
niture will be left to Ellen Leigh to carry on 
for herself, on payment of a small sum for the 
goodwill.” 

“Then she has money,” I remarked. 

“I believe so, but not much. In myopinion 
she would be better without any, forI think this 
will make her careless, and too independent.” 

Atthismomentthe luncheon-bell summoned | ‘ 
us, and I had only time to make one remark, |! 
to which Mrs. Temple readily assented. 

“TI fear Miss Leigh is not a domestic 
manager,—at all events, not sufficiently so for 
such a house as this.” 


find her on her dying bed, yet so it was. 


last Sunday of my visit. We had been to 
hear Mr. Clay, and on our way home walked 
across the grass on the esplanade. 

*‘ Here comesa young lady who once boarded 
with me, Mrs. Leslie,” exclaimed Mrs, Parker ; 
“let me introduce you.” Before I could 
acquiecese or refuse, two ladies stopped in 
front of us. But I scarcely needed the words 
from my companion, “ Miss Eliza Cook,”—to 
recognise from the likeness the pleasant face, 
the soft eyes, and broad intellectual forehead 
of the sweet poetess. It was only for a few 
moments that we paused, while Mrs. Parker 
spoke to her, as the time was short, and my 
companion could not hurry in walking, but 
the face I then met for the first and only time, 
and the soft musical voice, are fixed in my 
memory. 

During the summer after this visit I heard 
with regret, but not surprised, that Mrs. Parker’s 
symptoms had returned, but I was too busy 
to visit Brighton till the following February. 
On my arrival I was scarcely prepared to 
The 
disease, which had again broken out, gained 
ground more speedily, on account of the 
sufferer’s reduced strength. On this occasion 
partly for a week’s change, I came to show a 
kind attention to the invalid. 

She was evidently pleased to see me, but in 
a state of too much suffering to bear visitors 
for more than a few minutes atatime. Yet 
I can always look back on that week with satis- 
faction, not only for the opportunity of seeing 
Mrs. Parker once more, but because the 


patience, the submission, the calm hope 
evinced on that agonizing death-bed, was to 
me a glorious illustration of that faith which 
made St. Paul exclaim,— 


“ For I reckon that the sufferings of this pre- 


sent life are not worthy to be compared with 
the glory which shall be revealed ; ” “ and our 
light afflictions, which are but for a moment, 
work out for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory.’ 


> 


The poor sufferer would in broken accents 


quote these words, and others referring to the 
victory over death, And when I uttered what 
I knew would be my last farewell, I was re- 
minded’ of the words in Balaam’s prophecy, 


‘Let me die the death of the righteous, and 
et my last end be like his.” 
I heard from Miss Jenny after her mother’s 


death ; but more than a year passed before 
I could again spare time to enjoy the sea 
breezes at this queen of watering-places. 





I had almost forgotten to mention a 


Miss Jenny. in her letter informed me that 


pleasant introduction which took place while 
returning from church with Mrs, Parker on the 
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she had put off her marriage for a year, 
partly to help her cousin in the firmer esta- 
blishment of her position, and partly out of 
respect to her mother’s memory ; I concluded, 
therefore, that she would be married at 
Easter. 

About a week previously to that period I 
wrote to her asking if they were able to 
receive me, as I wished to stay for a month at 
Brighton. How completely I was unprepared 
for the reply can be readily imagined if I 
quote from Miss Leigh’s letter :— 

“DEAR Mrs, LesLiz,—I opened your 
letter to my cousin with great pain, and I am 
sure you will be equally pained to hear that I 
have lost dear Jenny—not, as we hoped, by 
marriage, but by almost sudden death, 

‘It happened in February, and I have not 
yet got over the shock. She had gone on a 
visit for a fortnight to her married sister in 
London, intending to make a few purchases 
for her wedding outfit, and other arrange- 
ments. She wrote to me in great spirits a 
day or two after her arrival, but in her next 
letter mentioned that she had caught cold, 
and did not feel well. In less than a week 
I had a letter from Mrs. Scott, telling me 
that her dear sister was dead. I cannot tell 
you how I miss her; but you shall hear 
more when you come. We have plenty 
of room, and look forward with pleasure to 
your arrival. Our party at present is very 
small, only seven in number, of which Mrs. 
Temple is one.” 

This news literally stunned me. How 
inscrutable are the dispensations of Provi- 
dence! The removal of this sweet, loving, 
useful girl at a moment when the future 
seemed bright with happiness, and life both 
to herself and others more than ever valuable, 
was a mystery we cannot explain. 

I journeyed to Brighton, and entered 
once more the home which had been so 
pleasant to me, feeling it now to be utterly 
desolate. From Miss Leigh and Mrs. 
Temple I learnt full particulars of the sad 
event which had robbed us of our charming 
young hostess, and I listened with genuine 
tears to the account of her illness, which com- 
menced with a cold, and resulted in gastric 
fever. From the first her case had appeared 
hopeless. 

The delicate complexion and soft gentle 
manners might be physically accounted for, 
after the testimony of the doctor to her 
married sister, when the first severe symptoms 
appeared. 

“I fear there is no hope, Mrs. Scott,” he 
had said, after consultinga physician. “The 


patient has no stamina or reserve force of 
strength to battle with a disease such as this ; 
but we will use every means, and trust to the 
Great Physician for success if it be His will 
to grant it.” 

I admitted in my own mind silently the 
suggestion that a naturally frail constitution 
might have helped to render our dear young 
friend gentle and amiable, yet I know well that 
other and higher motives influenced her in 
her conduct, both as a daughter, a sister, and 
a member of the society in which she moved. 

Miss Leigh’s remarks disturbed my reflec- 
tlons. 

“I can’t understand the doctor’s opinion, 
of Mrs. Leslie ;” my cousin has never had a 
day’s illness since her childhood, when she 
suffered from children’s diseases, and I’ve 
heard my aunt say she had them very mildly.” 

“That occurs frequently with delicate 
children,” I replied ; “her constitution was 
feeble, no doubt, but not diseased ; there is a 
great distinction between disease and de- 
bility.” While we thus talked I could not 
avoid noticing that the young lady’s grief for 
her cousin, if real at first, was very superficial ; 
and when I rose at the sound of the first 
dinner-bell I felt really anxious to ascertain 
how the death of Miss Jenny had affected Miss 
Leigh in reference to her present position. 

Mrs. Temple, from whom I knew I could 
ascertain all facts, did not follow me from the 
room, and I commenced the process of un- 
packing my box with a painful suspense on 
my mind that Miss Leigh had been in some 
way benefited by her cousin’s death, and 
was on that account reconciled to ber loss. 

A feeling of anger against myself for-such 
a cruel suspicion made me more than ever 
determined to learn the truth from Mrs. 
Temple. 

But that lady appeared to shun me in the 
drawing-room after dinner; in fact, Miss Leigh 
fastened upon her almost as soon as we 
left the table, and before she disappeared to 
arrange about the tea she contrived to place 
me at the piano, by stating that the ladies 
would like a little music. 

At breakfast next morning a new surprise 
awaited me: at the foot of the table sat an 
old gentleman more than seventy years of 
age, whom I had met at table once or 
twice as a visitor. I knew. him as the uncle 
of Mrs, Parker, her father’s brother, and 
therefore uncle to her daughters, and to 
Ellen Leigh. 

Mr. Leigh was an old bachelor, very deaf and 
infirm for his age, and to see him at break- 





fast surprised me, as it proved him an inmate, 
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and not a casual visitor. For a few minutes 
I allowed myself to puzzle over the meaning 
of his presence, till aroused by a laughing 
remark from Mrs. Temple :— 

“How thoughtful you are this morning, 
Mrs Leslie! may I offer you a penny for 
your thoughts?” 

I flushed a little as I replied, “I do not 
consider them worth even a penny, Mrs. 
Temple, but perhaps some day you shall 
have them for nothing.” 

‘“‘ Worth a penny!” 

I reflected, ‘‘ No indeed, what right have I 
to pry into the arrangements of this house, or 
the private matters of our present hostess ?” 

And yet, as I asked myself this angrily, 
I could not help acknowledging that anxiety 
for the continued prosperity of a house in 
which I had spent so many happy days was 
influencing my cogitations more than a feel- 
ing of curiosity or prying. 

Presently I experienced a shock of surprise 
in Miss Leigh’s loud laugh, which drew my 
attention to her. Of the four strangers, who, 
with Mrs. Temple, Miss Leigh, and myself, 
formed our party of seven, two were young 
men about thirty, one an assistant to a 
doctor in the town, and the other engaged at 
a large drapery establishment. They were 
both gentlemanly young men, and, as I 
afterwards heard, most respectably connected. 
I will not enter into particulars, but merely 
say that Miss Leigh’s boisterous, unladylike 
flirting with these two, who sat next her on my 
side of the table, would have been unbecom- 
ing any position, and was most certainly ill 
calculated to raise the character of a board- 
ing-house, especially in its mistress. My 
glance of disapproval was involuntary, but 
it checked the lady’s antics, and I was very 
glad when I could rise from the table and 
prepare for my walk on the pier. 

Within half an hour I had left the house, but 
onreachingthe King’s Road, which I was about 
to cross, I heard footsteps behind me, and 
turning my head encountered the pleasant 
face of Mrs. Temple. 

“Where are you going?” she asked, pant- 
ing as she spake. 

“To the pier,” I replied. 

** Ah, why did you not tell me to wait for 
you, instead of hurrying in this way? I 
shall recover presently; let us cross at 
once. I am going to the pier also, may I 
accompany you without asking beforehand?” 

“ Of course dear Mrs. Temple, I am always 
glad of your company, and the more unex- 
pected the better; and now you are not to 


For afew minutes we walked on in silence, 
and then Mrs, Temple said,— 

“We are under strict supervision now, 
Mrs. Leslie, I hope you appreciate it.” 

“Not at all, if it interferes with our 
intimacy, as I now think it has done.” 

“Most certainly it has. I have been 
wishing to talk to you about the future of our 
once pleasant home, but no opportunity 
has occurred till now, and I am annoyed at 
the thought of being obliged to use stratagem 
to obtain that opportunity. I knew you 
were going out for your morning stroll,so I 
dressed myself in readiness and watched you 
leave the house.” 
“It is painful indeed for you to be placed in 
such a dilemma, but what can be the cause ?” 
I asked. 
“ Miss Leigh fears I shall prejudice you 
against her, but truly I do not intend to 
attempt it ; your stay fora month will give 
you sufficient opportunity of judging for 
yourself. Oh, Mrs. Leslie, what a loss this 
house has sustained in the deaths of mother 
and daughter !” 
“T fear so, but is Miss Leigh now sole pro- 
prietress of the house and furniture?” 
“ Under certain arrangements she is. Mrs. 
Mrs, Parker in her will left a third of the 
profits to each of her daughters, and the 
remaining third to her niece Ellen Leigh, on 
condition that she should assist in the 
management, &c. Her small property she 
divided between her two daughters. By 
poor Jenny’s death the whole passes to her 
sister, Mrs. Scott, the furniture of this house 
to Miss Leigh, and the goodwill of the busi- 
ness also after a certain payment, to be paid 
in three years by three instalments.” 
“Miss Leigh is then in fact sole pro- 
prietress and head of this establishment,” 
I said, “and of course we must submit to her 
rule if we continue to visit her ; but what does 
the presence of Mr. Leigh indicate? ” 
“Well, I believe several of our con- 
stant visitors advised her to engage a lady 
housekeeper older than herself, and for a 
few weeks we had a relative of Mrs. Parker's 
here, a most pleasant woman about forty. 
I have been here for three months,” added 
Mrs. Temple, “and I can affirm that during 
that lady’s stay no house could be more 
comfortably managed. But I believe she 
disapproved of many things, and no doubt 
Miss Leigh resented the interference, for the 
lady took her departure suddenly.” 
“ And is old Mr. Leigh intended to supply 
her place?” I asked with an amused smile. 





talk until you have regained your breath.” 


“So I presume, at least by his presence at 
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the table. I have heard that he has made 
over to her his year’s income in advance 
for a year’s board and lodging in the house, 
but I fear that before half that period has 
elapsed the establishment will be broken up.” 

“ Can no one advise or influence the lady ?” 
I inquired. 

“ No indeed, the veriest hint is treated with 
rudeness, and the usual reply in an in- 
dignant tone is, Thank. you, I know how to 
manage my house without interference of any 
kind.’ The fact is, Miss Leigh has had, and 
still evidently has but one aim in view in 
taking this position, and that is to obtain a 
husband.” 

“If she tries to gain a husband by such 
performances as we witnessed this morning at 
breakfast I said,“ she will most assuredly fail.” 

“‘ Of course she will, and that reminds me, 
Mrs. Leslie,—did you know that the Volun- 
teer Review will take place at Brighton this 
Easter ?” 

“No indeed, I did not; will it interfere 
with us?” 

“TI believe Miss Leigh expects to fill the 
house with volunteers and visitors,” laughed 
Mrs. Temple ; “but she will, I presume, 
have the good sense not to neglect her regular 
boarders during this time of excitement.” 

Mrs. Temple presently changed the sub- 
ject, and after a few more turns on the 
pier in the sweet April air, the sea breeze, 
and the sunshine, we turned towards home. 

I must confess to a feeling of dread as 
Easter Monday approached, for the crowd 
that would arrive by rail on such an occasion 
as the Volunteer Review seemed almost like 
a desecration of “ London-super-mare.” But 
I checked the feeling when I remembered 
to many thousands who live in the dark 
streets and close alleys of our great city, to 
those who are shut up in close shops, factories, 
and offices week after week, the sea breeze 
itself would be a great boon. When to this 
was added the display of old England’s 
Volunteer defenders, to be reviewed in the 


meals referred to the review. At length 
several of our party rose and left the table, 
and then, as if it had suddenly occurred to 
her mind, Miss Leigh said, in a voice that 
sounded peculiarly harsh and abrupt, ‘“‘ We 
intend to have dinner at two o'clock to-day 
for those who are not going to the review; 
perhaps you will remember this ladies, and 
gentlemen.” 

‘Our party are not all here, Miss Leigh,” 
said Mrs. Temple. 

“Then I must send for the housemaid, I 
suppose, and desire her to tell those who are 
absent,” she replied ; and she rose as if to 
leave the room for that purpose. 

Mrs. Temple and I had decided to ven- 
ture out and witness the arrival of the crowd 
and the volunteers from the promenade on 
the King’s Road. I accompanied her with 
fear and quaking, for I am a dreadful coward 
in a crowd. But on reaching the foot of 
West Street we found that the rows of spec- 
tators who stood on the pavement, and were 
kept back from the road by the police, curved 
round up West Street, and left the King’s Road 
clear from that point. The steep ascent of 
this street, which forms the nearest way to 
the sea from the Brighton station, rendered 
it entirely visible to us from its highest part, 
and as train after train sent forth its living 
freight the appearance of the crowds that 
covered its whole breadth formed a moving 
panorama, the effect of which it is impossible 
to describe. On they passed between the 
lines of gazing townspeople, cheering and 
joking in good humour, as a London crowd 
will joke, and wending their wy towards the 
review-ground to ensure a good position. 
Presently, as the upper end of West Street 
cleared of people, came the sounds of fife 
and drum, causing a stir among the spec- 
tators. The volunteer train was evidently 
in, and ere long the flashing of arms, just 
emerging from a threatening crowd,’gave back 
the rays of an April sun. 

On they came towards the sea in rank and 








presence of royalty, no wonder if the con- 
course of men, women, and children assem- 
bled to witness the Volunteer Review at Brigh- 
ton, would remember this day as a red-letter 
day in their lives. 

We had a large party on Saturday and 
Easter Sunday, many of them volunteer 
officers, pleasant gentlemanly men. Indeed, 
for two nights the house was full. 

On Monday morning the volunteers had 
breakfasted and departed long before we and 
the other visitors had assembled at a nine 


file, music playing, standards waving in the 
breeze, and the red, green, purple, and dark 
uniforms brightened by the strong light from 
sea and sky, while here and there plumed 
helmets glittered in the sun. 

Altogether it was a sight to gladden the 
heart of an Englishman, for although these 
men may lack the military precision and 
bearing of our regular troops, yet we should 
not forget that they are willing and unpaid 
soldiers, who earn their bread in other ways, 
and learn the art of war that they may be 





o’clock breakfast, and all the talk during the 


useful to their country in time of danger. 
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I think the march past the point at which 
we stood occupied nearly an hour, and I 
began to feel tired, till a murmur arose 
among the crowd that the mayor's carriage 
had gone for the royal party, and this aroused 
me. 

“Tet us sit down awhile,” said Mrs. 
Temple, “it will rest you, and we can rise 
when they come nearer.” 

Half anhour passed and thecrowd increased 
so greatly that as the carriages were heard 
approaching the police found some difficulty 
in clearing the road for them. The royal 
procession, though unpretending, formed a 
pleasing sight. The officers of the regiments 
then stationed at Brighton accompanied the 
Prince of Wales and the Prince of ‘Teck, 
who rode side by side as an escort on horse- 
back. In the last open carriage were seated 
the young Princess of Wales and the Princess 
Mary of Cambridge, now Princess of Teck, 
while the carriages which preceded them 
were full of ladies. When the last carriage 
had passed the crowd closed in and followed 
them to the Royal Hotel in the Old Steyne, 
shouting and cheering the whole way. 

By this time it was nearly one o'clock, and 


| as the royal party were to lunch at that hour 


and proceed to the review ground by two, 
Mrs. Temple and I turned towards home. 
We quite understood Miss Leigh’s arrange- 
ment for a two o’clock dinner for those who 
did not attend the review, and approved of 
it, presuming that, as on Sunday after an 
early dinner, supper would be provided for 
us and the absentees. But carelessness, or 
some other motive on the part of Miss Leigh, 
resulted in a most unfortunate mistake, one 
that could never have happened in the days 
of Mrs. Parker or poor Jenny. 

Of the party at breakfast on that morning, 
eight persons only, including Mrs. Temple and 
myself, informed Miss Leigh of our intention 
to join the two o’clock dinner. What, there- 
fore, was our dismay when we entered the 
dining-room to find fourteen persons assem- 
bled at a table laid only for eight! In the 
midst of the confusion caused by providing 
additional knives, forks, spoons, &c., the 
dishes appeared. No fish, no soup, but on 
removing the cover a leg of mutton presented 
itself, and the uncovered and only vegetable 
dish displayed about half-a-dozen potatoes. 

Of course such a dinner was not to be 
despised, and I, who had often eaten cold 
mutton for three successive dinners, was ready 
to dine thankfully. But the six who were 
strangers and visitors only from Saturday to 
Monday (and to such I knew the terms were 





much higher than to permanent boarders) 
looked perfectly disconcerted. 

Quite unconcerned, Miss Leigh placed her- 
self at the head of the table and commenced 
carving. I watched with painful anxiety the 
joint diminish. There were still three to 
carve for, a lady and two gentlemen, her 
husband and brother. On the dish appeared 
the bone of the joint, with a few very under- 
done slices on the middle of it, and some 
coarse pieces at each end. 

“ I cannot eat this, Frank,” said the lady, 
as the underdone portions were placed be- 
fore her. 

** No, my dear, of course not.—Have you 
any other joint, Miss Leigh ?” 

“ No, sir, I have nothing else; I did not 
expect your party to dinner, I only provided 
for eight.” 

“This is the luncheon, I presume,” said 
the other gentleman. 

“No, we dine at two to-day ; I mentioned 
this hour at breakfast-time.” 

“We were not present, and therefore not 
aware of it,” he replied, angrily ; “and ina 
house like this, and on such an occasion, 
when the town is so full, provision should be 
made to meet emergencies ; and,” he added, 
pointing to the empty vegetable dish, “ even 
if we could dine off the remains of the joint, 
there are no vegetables.” 

“TI can send for vegetables if they are re- 
quired,”’ said Miss Leigh ; and she added, in 
a tone of voice calculated to excite anger in 
the most patient, “ You will allow me to 
judge of the best management of my own 
house, sir!” 

“ Oh, certainly,” he replied, rising. —“ Come 
my dear, we will adjourn to the hotel, and 
try to find a dinner worth eating.” The lady 
and her brother rose as he spoke, and the 
three left the room and the house together. 

No one had’ been served twice. Eleven 
had been supplied, six of them men, from 
the small joint, but none seemed inclined to 
take more. For myself, I was too much 
upset even to finish what I had on my plate. 

The dish was removed, and a small rice 
pudding appeared in its place. Again there 
was a deficiency, although I refused to take 
any, and at last Mrs. Temple interfered. 

“Miss Leigh,” she said, in a low tone, 
“have you no other dish tojoffer us than this?” 

Without a word the lady rose and rang the 
bell violently. It was answered in haste by 
the housemaid. 

‘“‘Sarah,” she began in peremptory tones, 
“bring up a jam tart, and ask cook why it 
was not sent up as I desired.” 
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But Miss Leigh made a mistake when she 
untruthfully found fault with the faithful ser- 
vant who had lived in Mrs. Parker's service 
for years. 

The door quickly opened, and the woman 
herself, carrying the tart, entered the room 
with flushed cheeks, and placing it on the 
table, she said in a tone of constrained 
wrath, “I will thank you, Miss Leigh, to 
speak the truth when you send messages to 
me. You ordered me to send up nothing at 
the two o'clock dinner but the rice pudding, 
and you know why.” 

For once Ellen Leigh was silenced, and 
presently the visitors at the table rose, glad 
to escape to the drawing-room and express 
their comments on the scene they had wit- 
nessed with an indignation which neither 
Mrs. Temple’s excuses nor mine could soften. 

3ut Easter Monday was not to pass away 
without exciting still farther indignation 
among the old and permanent boarders. 

Two gentlemen, whom I had met more 
than once during Mrs. Parker’s time, returned 
from the review at about half-past five, in 
expectation of a six o'clock dinner as usual, 
and quite unaware of the two o’clock ar- 
rangement, of which no one then cared to 
speak. After waiting rather restlessly till 
nearly seven o'clock, one of them proceeded 
downstairs, and hearing voices, opened the 
dining-room door and looked in. 

There sat Miss Leigh at the head of the 
table, with about twenty-four volunteers en- 
joying a cold collation of the choicest kind. 

Upstairs he rushed, and entering the 
drawing-room addressed his friend, “I say, 
old fellow, there’s a party of volunteers down 
stairs with no end of good things on the 
table ; come along, we'll find room some- 


where, and as we have had no dinner, and 
shall have to pay for one, no one can refuse 
to make room for us.” 

We pictured to ouselves the deportment 
of the lady at this intrusion, but in less than 
an hour the gentlemen joined us again in the 
drawing-room, and in amusing words enter- 
tained us with a description of the feast,— 
hams, tongues, chickens, cold roast and boiled 
beef, tea, coffee, eggs, tarts, jellies, custards, 
and sweets of every kind. 

This description brought forth from one 
of our party an account of the two o’clock 
dinner, and great was the indignation and 
amusement it occasioned. 

Mrs. Temple, however—the peacemaker, as 
I called her—softened matters a little by ex- 
plaining that a good and plentiful repast was 
most certainly necessary for the poor fellows 
after the enormous fatigue of the review, and 
that Miss Leigh had done well to divide 
them from the regular residents, for at a table 
which could only seat comfortably twenty- 
four, it was of course impossible to accom- 
modate thirty-eight all at once. 

“Quite true,’ was the reply, “but to 
neglect her regular visitors and permanent 
boarders as she has done to-day is a most 
unwise proceeding, especially as we already 
find a change for the worse in the domestic 
arrangements, which if not rectified will end 
in the ruin of the establishment.” 

And so it proved. After I left, one by one 
the old residents sought other homes, and in 
a few months I heard, to my great regret, that 
the establishment had been broken up, the 
furniture sold off at a great loss, and the 
pleasant house which had been at so many 
times my home during a period of ten years 
would receive me as an Inmate no more. 
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AND WHAT HAPPENED THERE, 


CHAPTER V. 


“It was some days after this,” continued| ‘“ ‘Speak on, I pray you, tell me all.’ 


Mrs. Tremaine, “when early one morning 1| “ And so I related all Mrs. Bouverie had | 
was summoned to Koshi, who was at the/told me of Isabel's faithful love, ending only | 


door, but too hurried to come in. with her life. 
“Poor faithful creature, he was quite in| “I told him of her suffering under his long 


distress about his master, who was ili again,|silence, so unaccountable, for she knew | 


he made me understand, but this time it was/ nothing of how he was circumstanced ; of 
in his head; and he handed me a large|the insinuations of those about her; of her 
official-looking letter, sealed with the great | steady rejection of more than one good offer 


seal the General always wore, with all the| of marriage ; her sensitiveness on the subject || 


quarterings of the Leslies on it. of their aitered fortunes; her grief at the 
“Tt looked so formidable that I hesitated | evidence of the injuries he had received and 

to openit. ‘Quick! quick !’ Koshi said, ‘for|all he must have gone through, and the 

he must hurry back with the answer ;’ and| utter perplexity and dismay caused by his 

when I unfolded the long sheet of foolscap, | abrupt departure. 

the only writing in it was, ‘ For Heaven’s| “And thenI told him, evenas I had heard, 

sake let me see you quickly,’ and his initials.| the painful circumstances that led to her 


I sent a verbal message to say I would go death, scarcely escaping with her helpless | 
over in an hour or two; and sol did. AsI/j| father from their burning home, and the | 
crossed the drawbridge I saw the General | privation, fatigue, and suffering of their flight | 


pacing about the court, and he came to-|to Dublin, and how then the overtaxed | 


wards me with extended hand, and mutter-| strength gave way, and the worn spirit sank 
ing some words of thanks for my coming, | to rest, but remembering him to the last, and 
led the way in here. /not many hours before she died committing 
“T took the seat he offered me, and for to her cousin’s care the packet that lay beside 
some minutes he paced the hall in silence, | him. 
then stopping before me said in a voice of, ‘‘ Through the closed fingers that covered 
suppressed emotion, ‘ What were those words his face the tears fell on the yellowed paper 
you spoke that day as you went away ?’ ,and faded ribbon that bound it. 
“T said, ‘ That packet was left for you by, ‘ Thenarrativeonce begun I spared nothing; 
Miss Nugent when she was dying.’ \it was surely well that his frozen and dis- 
“* Have you brought it ?’ |torted feelings should be softened by the 
“ And in answer I handed it to him. His|memory of the noble girl he had so loved 
hand trembled as he received it, and sitting and wronged. 
down he put his elbows on the table, and) ‘As I ceased speaking I turned my chair 
burying his face in his hands said, ‘I did| round quietly, and gazed into the fire. One 


not know it was so. When—when did she would not willingly watch ‘the tears of | 


die?’ | bearded men,’ least of all of such a man as |! 
“* October, 1798,’ I replied. | he was. 
“* Ninety-eight !’ he repeated, in a tone of| I heard the rustling of paper as he broke 
horror. ‘Do you know any particulars?’ _| the long unopened packet, and presently he 
“* Ves, I heard it all from Mrs. Bouverie.’ |came over behind me, and putting his hand 
*** Will you tell me?’ /on my shoulder, said in a gentle tone,— 
“* Yes, if you can bear it.’ | * Have you anything else of hers? There 
“Speak on.’ was a miniature.’ 


“ And still I hesitated, fearing to add to the! “It was lost in the fire, an oval miniature 
agitation that nearly overpowered him, and! once playfully promised to you.’ 
yet the recital might break the ice that) ‘‘‘The same; nothing more—nothing ?’ 
covered all his better nature, and justice be} ‘ Then suddenly I remembered some lines 
done at length to Miss Nugent's memory ;| Mrs. Bouverie had allowed me to copy, 
but before I spoke he said again,— | written by Isabel, and showing her real feel- 
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ings at the time he so mistook her, and 


readily acceded to his eager request to have 


them. 


“* And now,’ he said, ‘ will you excuse me? 
but I must be alone, and may you never 


know what remorse is.’ 
“ And I went home, thankful that sorrow 
when it came to me had ever been softened 
by love, and free from bitterness such as 
this.” 
“Oh, Mrs. Tremaine, did you give him 
the lines, or copy them? Have you got 
them still?” 
“Yes, I think so; I will look. They are 
not much in the way of poetry, but interest- 
ing from the circumstances. I sent them 
next day to the General, but he never spoke 
of them to me, nor again alluded to any- 
thing that had passed; indeed, I seldom 
saw him afterwards, for only two or three 
weeks elapsed before he left England for the 
last time, and after my father’s death, which 
occurred in little more than two years, all 
communication ceased. He had written to 
him occasionally from Greece, and at that 
time he wrote a short but kind note to me, 
telling me to make the Keep my home as 
long as he lived, and writing handsomely 
about everything. 
“‘T only heard of him afterwards through his 
London agent, and now ” and she paused. 
Perhaps we all divined her feelings as she 
reached this part of the recital, and while 
Lally hugged and kissed her, and Lady 
Moreton brushed away a sympathetic tear, 
Willie, with unwonted energy, assured her 
that his proprietorship could give him no 
greater pleasure than to confirm her privi- 
leges, and add in any way to her comfort ; 
and as he ceased speaking, from the shady 
corner of the great oaken settle, where 
with the shepherd’s dog he had been en- 
sconced, advanced Mr. Ferguson, and taking 
Mrs Tremaine’s hand, told her how enrapt 





“THEY SAID THOU HADST FORGOTTEN 
ME.” 


They said thou hadst forgotten me, 
That time had swept away 

Each record of our early love 
From thy false memory. 


They told me it was ever thus, 
That first love was but dreaming, 

And that the vows of youthful lips 
Must end in idle seeming. 


They tried with bitter scorn to break 
The trust reposed in thee, 

And called the faith they could not shake 
An idle phantasy. 


And years rolled on, and others came 
With gentle words still seeking 

To win what I had not to give,— 
My heart was in thy keeping. 








Now honour’s wreath is round thy brow, 
Thine is no hidden name, 

But who has watched as I have done, 
Dearest, thy rising fame ? 











Oh, tremblingly I’ve listened to 
The tale of thy success, 
It cannot be ’mid fortune’s smiles 
That thou wilt love me less! 
ISAEEL NUGENT. 
“TT HAVE NOT WEPT.” 
I have not wept, I have not sighed, 
‘Lhe very source of tears is dried ; 
This aching brain knows no relief, 
This bursting heart o’erflows with grief, 
And pleasures are in vain combined 
To lull or soothe this aching mind. 


The fair creation’s glowing scene 
Can be no more what it has been ; 
I care not for the green hill-side, 

I care not for the flowing tide ; 

It is to me as though a blight 
Darkened the very sunbeam’s light. 


O loved and lost one, thou hast borne 

From me the joy of night and morn ; 

I gave my being to thy care, 

Only the form is present here. 

Now of all earthly joy bereft, 

There’s still an anguished memory left. 
ISABEL NUGENT. 





he had been by her recital; he was “no 
novel-reader,” he said, “ but he would be, if 
any equally interesting novel could be found.” 

“ Such things lie all around us,” said Mrs. 
Tremaine ; “truth is stranger than fiction ; 
there are life histories everywhere, that 
would impress us if put into words.” 

And the next day, in one of the recesses 
of an ancient secretary she found the verses. 

Not much, as she said, in the way of poetry, 
but so interesting to us that perhaps they 
may as well be given here. The first seemed 
to be written at the time Isabel was expect- 
ing to see the General, and the others after 
all was over between them. 





And now our short happy visit to the old 
Keep drew to an end. 

I do not remember a period more fraught 
with enjoyment: the wakened memories 
of a past all new to us had mingled so with 
domestic life, and scenery thoroughly 
English, yet wholly different from all we were 
accustomed to, was coloured and idealized 
by glimpses of medizeval romance associated 
with it; and then we were richer in friends; 
the General seemed to have become one, 
with all his high-toned errors, and a loving 
sympathy enwrapped Miss Nugent’s memory, 
whilst Mrs. Tremaine, refined and wise, gentle 
yet dignified,—who could help loving her? 
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Not the lonely sick who in distant cottages 
found themselves remembered, not the 
shepherds and hinds who dropped in on a 
Sunday evening to have the Bible read to 
them, and listen to her simple comments, 
and not the little children in her class whose 
clear voices rang again from the ancient 
walls as they sang of “Glory, glory in 
Immanuel’s land!” 

There are many such, hidden ones—the 
prophet and the great ones know them not, 
“ yet arethey reserved to me, saith the Lord;” 
and when all things are made manifest, may 
we stand in their lot at the end! 

Winter at Torquay—it did not seem like 
itto us, accustomed to the snowstorms of 
Yorkshire. 

We had a house half-way up one of the 
wooded cliffs, with a high background of 
evergreens, and a frontage of lawn with gay 
flower-beds set in it. 

Willie was never tired of driving his aunt 
about the beautiful neighbourhood, and alto- 
gether there was a great deal of enjoyment, 
much of it from knowing many very nice 
people there. It was long before we ceased 
feeling the blank caused by Mr. Ferguson’s 
departure, for he was gone. 

True to his promise he remained until we 


| were settled in our winter quarters, and then 


left, and we were as much as ever in ignorance 
of why. 

None of us could infringe on his reticence, 
least of all would Willie, who knew him best ; 
and of his past or probable future we knew 
no more than on the evening when he made 
his embarrassed entrance at Castle Raymond. 

To Lady Moreton and Willie he spoke of 
the happiness he had experienced while with 
us. The only shadow cast upon it was by the 
consciousness that both duty and honour 
demanded its sacrifice. 

His place with us was not filled; Willie 
said no companionship could be the same, 
and he would rather be without. 

It was the spring of the third year after 
this time; the intervening period had been 
passed chiefly at Castle Raymond, and was 
not marked by any event of peculiar interest. 

By an arrangement between Lady Moreton 
and Mr. Obrey the latter had obtained the 
help of a curate, who undertook the ministerial 
work that had been carried on by Mr. 
Ferguson. He was an excellent man, who 
had been for many years a missionary in 
North America, and though elderly, very 
hard-working and acceptable to the people. 

Willie was much better, and the old attacks 


cheerfulness with which he bore the want of 
power in the limbs was wonderful, for it 
must have been a terrible privation to a 
young man. He had been some time of age, 
and in possession of a considerable income, 
the arrangement and outlay of which gave 
him much interest, for his own personal 
trials, acting on a kind and feeling nature, 


becoming acquainted with the purposes and 
arrangements of benevolent institutions, and 
sending help to one and another as he dis- 
covered their time of need. 

Of course applications of all kinds soon 
came thickly on him, and we used to tell 
him he must get a secretary, for writing much 
did not suit him, and one or other of us were 
frequently in requisition. 

A source of interest destined to become 
much greater sprang up at this time. 

There was a large manufacturing town 
some miles from Castle Raymond. 

A few years before it had been a village of 
small pretensions, but capital had laid hold 
of water-power near, and enterprise had dis- 
covered hidden treasures underfoot, and men 
had gathered to where the sweat of their 
brow was well repaid with bread, and the 
smoke of many tall chimneys that had not 
learned to consume it now hung over a large 
and ever-increasing town. 

But it is not with it we have to do, but 
with the wide extensive parish of which the 
former village had been the nucleus, and now 
it was enough for several parishes itself, and 
bishops and commissioners agreed that town 
and country ought to be parted. 

The chief difficulty in doing this was 
financial,—not as regarded the town, which 
could take care of itself, for property there 
belonging to the church had risen in value 
like that around it ; but the rural district had 
no such resources, and all that could be 
claimed or begged for an endowment left 
the question of church and parsonage still 
unsettled. 

The district in question reached the border 
of the parish of Raymond, and a large part of 
it was the property of Lady Moreton, and 
formed the district of which Mr. Ferguson 
had taken ministerial oversight ; and though 
at the time I write of nothing definite had 
been done as to forming it into a separate 
parish the matter was largely engaging 
Willie’s hopes and ideas, and the little table 
beside his invalid couch was adding to its 
accumulations ecclesiastical-looking plans, 
One fine morning about this time Lady 





of illness were fewand slighter. The patient 
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had roused in him a large sympathy for | 
others, and he found much occupation in | 
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Moreton and I were walking about the 
grounds, when we saw coming up the avenue 
the groom who rode over to the post-office 
at D—— each day for our letter-bag. I was 
at the time anxious about letters, and as the 
man dismounted and opened the bag I 
searched eagerly but in vain for anything 
directed to me. 

There was one for Lady Moreton, the 
writing unknown to her, she said, and yet ‘she 
seemed to have seen it too, turning it about 
and wondering whom it could be from, as 
people do sometimes, instead of opening the 
letter at once; and then when she broke the 
seal and glanced down the closely written 
sheet—for letters were not put in envelopes 
then and written on note-paper,—the signa- 
ture at any rate was familiar. “ Eleanor 
Byng!” she exclaimed, “I have not heard 
from her for years, I did not know they were 
in England.” 

The letter was an ardently-worded invi- 
tation to Lady Moreton to go to London, 
and take Lally with her. The writer feared, 
from all she remembered, there was no use in 
asking her brother too, and, indeed, knew it 
was so, having heard a good dealabout them 
from old mutual friends hunted up directly 
she and Sir Cecil reached London, where 
they were almost astonished to find them- 
selves, their return from abroad having been 
sudden and unpremeditated. And then fol- 
lowed a rapid detail of the political causes of 
their movements, for Sir Cecil Byng had long 
been one of England’s representatives in the 
East; and she went on to say that their stay 
would probably be short, for the Government 
had acted handsomely, and an embassy was 
offered to Sir Cecil, which, if he determined 
on accepting, would take them away before 
the year was out. 

Meantime they had taken a pleasant house 
overlooking Hyde Park, and the greatest 
enjoyment ot this holiday-time to her would 
be to see all who were still left of those she 
used to love, and did still,—none better than 
the dear cousin to whom she was writing, and 
dear Amelia’s child, whom she remembered 
like a bright fairy. Sir Cecil joined in all 
she was saying, and sent a special message 
to “Lally of the long curls,” don’t you 
remember he used to call her? and he has 
never forgotten it, but fears the games of 
play they used to have won’t come again. 
Childless people we, life has not brought us 
the solace you have found in Amelia’s orphan 
children. Ah, well, come, dear cousin, 
quickly, that we may renew our love while 
there is time for it.” 


“The same warm-hearted creature as ever,” 
said Lady Moreton as she reached the end. 
** My aunt Arbuthnot’s children were all that, 
Eleanor most of all; and how Cecil Byng has 
got on since, when a young af¢taché, with 
scarcely enough to maintain himself, he 
struggled and fought with the Arbuthnots to 
let Eleanor marry him,—and to see where he 
is now !” 

“ But what about the invitation?” I asked. 
* Lally won’t like to go.” 

“T suppose not, but she ought; it’s not well 
at her age to be so wedded to home, it is 
really better for young people to go about a 
little. Why, I can hardly get her to go over to 
the Obreys fora day; and do you know, Myra, 
I cannot help thinking about it, but I do so 
wish Lally would marry.” 

“Whom?” I inquired, half in fun, for I 





knew there was not any one under considera- 
tion at the time, 

“Well, I don’t exactly know,—some one | 
suitable, of course, though really where any 
one is to be found superior to those she has 
needlessly put from her I do not know. I 








shall always regret that affair at Torquay.” 
Lady Moreton referred here to a gentle- 
man who really seemed to possess all that a 
girl in Lally’s position could desire, both in 
himself personally and in his surroundings, 
but a hasty rejection, repeated afterwards 
with increased force, was all he could obtain, 
faring no better than others had done, for all 
unconsciously to herself Lally’s gay, artless 
way led men astray as to her real feelings, 
which were evidently untouched ; and so she 
said herself “ she cared for no one but Willie, 
and would not leave him for anybody;” and 
when her aunt urged upon her the thoughts 
that generally weigh in such matters Lally 
took up the tone of a martyr, and wanted to 
know what she had done that every one 
wished to get rid of her. Better have lived 
long ago and been shut up in a convent. 
“Home of her own!” her home was with 
Willie and her aunt, she wasn’t going to 
leave it for any stranger ; no, she wasn’t at all 
“sorry for them,” they had no right to tease 
her.” 
But still Lady Moreton hoped it would not 
always be so, for, as she said to me, Lally was 
peculiarly situated, without any near relatives 
except Willie and herself; “and I am not 
young now, and don’t feel as I used to do; 
and just think how frail Willie’s hold on life is, 
no wonder I would like to see her with a good 
kind husband of her own, though parting 
with her would be to me like shutting out the 
sunlight ; but a young woman alone in the 
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world with a large fortune is in a most unde- 
sirable position, and you know Lally will have 
everything after her brother and me.” 

And so Lady Moreton added the unspoken 
force of these ideas to the earnestness with 
which she pressed Lally to accompany her to 
London, and every obstacle she raised was 
put aside or smoothed over, and at last it was 
all arranged. Willie was unusually well, and 
my fears at being left alone with him were 
lessened by the Obreys offering to come and 
stay with us if there should be the slightest 
additional illness; and Willie, unselfish as 
ever, used all his persuasions to make both 
his aunt and sister go, and so they did. 

Now of what happened there, one of Lady 
Moreton’s letters, written when they had been 
gone about ten days, will tell. 

Her previous letters had told of their 
warm reception by the Byngs, of meetings with 
former friends, and of various festivities both 
actual and in prospect,—not, she said, that 
they were in the full whirl of London gaiety, 
far fiom it, but a very small amount of that 
kind of thing seemed a great deal to people 
coming from the quietness of Castle Raymond. 
One great pleasure was that the people met 
at the Byngs were not the frivolous followers 
of fashion so much as literary and scientific 
people, travellers and diplomatists, with a 
sprinkling of foreigners, and the whole tone 
was that of intellectual culture and taste, and 
she was very glad Lally had gone. 

All this we heard in the first letters, then 
came one,—“ My dear Myra, our engagements 
for to-morrow will make writing so impossible 
that I cannot go to sleep, though it is so late, 
without telling you of the surprise we met 
with this evening. 

“We had a small dinner party, and in the 
evening the rooms were thrown open for a 
reception or conversazione. Some literary 
men of distinction were there,”’ and here she 
mentioned some names then in the zenith of 
a fame that has not paled, and that of one of 
the first of those since known as great 
African travellers ; and Mr. ——, whose dis- 
coveries as to light heralded all the improve- 
ments that are now part of our domestic 
arrangements. 

“The rooms were full,” she went on to say, 
“but not too much so to let people“go about 
and talk to whom they pleased,” and she had 
been introduced to some most agreeable 
people, and was sitting with her cousin and 
a friend of hers who had lately returned from 
Upper Egypt, when Lady Byng, who had 
been looking steadily towards a group of 
gentlemen who had lately entered the rooms, 





and were slowly making their way towards 
where she sat, exclaimed, “ It is really, I was 
not sure,” and rose to shake hands with a tall 
man among the new-comers, and presented 
to me as a friend of hers,—Mr. Ferguson ! 
just returned from Palestine, after a three 
years’ tour there, in Syria and Asia Minor, 
whither he was going when Willie had last 
heard from him. 

‘- I don’t know whether his surprise or mine 
was the greater. And he is so improved, 
erect, and almost noble-looking, with the 
same sweet gravity of countenance, and a 
half-foreign accent. 

“ He and I had hardly completed our greet- 
ings when Lally came past with Louisa Byng, 
Sir Cecil’s niece, who is staying with them, 
and her look of incredulous amazement was 
intense ; and then she gave him such a warm 
welcome, she really made him blush, and 
next began to scold him for not writing to 
Willie. But really she can do things other 
girls would not venture on, and she gets 
admired for it all the time, there is such a 
charm, people say, in that gay, simple manner, 
and what with it, and the very simple way 
she insists upon being dressed, she seems 
much younger than others who are not so 
old. 

“Last evening she had on merely white 
tulle, and a wreath of heath to hold her hair 
back, and I know she was much admired ; 
but what I wanted most to tell you is, that 
you may expect Mr. Ferguson in a day or 
two. 

“TI asked him to pay Willie a visit, and he 
acceded if he might go ow, and I could 
not get him to put it off until we return, so he 
will be with you some time this week, he 
said.” 

This was pleasant news for us, and two 
days afterwards Mr. Ferguson came, and oh 
how much he had to tell us! I should men- 
tion that he had left England as travelling 
companion to a young man ofrank, and with 
him spent a year at the principal places of 
interest on the Continent, and they had gone 
down into Greece when news reached them 
that compelled the young man’s speedy 
return to England, where soon afterwards 
his father’s death occurred, and he remained 
at home. 

Mr. Ferguson had accompanied him to 
Malta on his homeward way, and he then 
closed with an arrangement which made him 
the literary man of a party proceeding to 
Asia Minor in antiquarian interests, and 
having especially in view research among the 
sites of the early Christian churches. 
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It was while on this expedition that he 
became acquainted with the Byngs, for some 
of the travelling party being entrapped by 
banditti, he and another made their way 
to -—— and claimed the protection of the 
British representative. 

Subsequently this circumstance became 
the basis of such a friendly feeling that Sir 
Cecil had offered Mr. Ferguson the chap- 
laincy of the embassy at in case that 
he himself should determine on assuming its 
responsibility. 

He had spent the last year in Syria and 
Palestine, and he modestly told us his being 
in London at present was for purposes con- 
nected with the publication of a work of his 
on Eastern subjects. 

This book became a great success, and 
the place it gave him in the world of letters | 
led him to acknowledge some other works | 
which, published anonymously, had attracted | 
favourable attention. 

His visit to us he said must be brief, and | 
he did not think he could return again. 

One night he and Willie sat up very late | 
talking. I could hear the murmur of their 
voices in my room, and it fretted me to | 
think that Willie was not asleep when he | 
should have been. 

Next morning I had a very early message | 





from him that he wished to see me as soon 
as convenient. 

He was sitting up in bed very bright 
and animated-looking, and as at his desire I 
sat down beside him, he seized my hand and 
said, “ Myra, I have Mr. Ferguson’s per- 
mission to tell you the secret of his life. I 
drew it from him last night,—at least, some- 
thing led him to speak of it just a little, and 
when he found he had said that he went on. 
I told him I should like to know what you 
would advise ;’ and soon I had heard it all, 
and oh, how I wished Lady Moreton were 
at home to aid our «0 :ncil! 

“ Would you think it well to write to her ?” 
said Willie. 

“T am not sure; wait and see if she may 
not be at home sooner than we expected, for 
in her last letter she spoke of fatigue, and 
said she was longing for the quiet of Ray- 
mond.” 

And so it proved, for the post which came 
about twelve o’clock brought a letter from 
her saying she felt so overpowered with the 
heat of London, as;well as with its excitement, 
that she was coming home at once, and 
wished the carriage to be sent next day to 
meet her. Lally had agreed to stay another 
fortnight with the Byngs, which she, Lady 
Moreton, was very glad of. CICINDELA, 








LIFES NOONTIDE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ LIFE’s MORNING,” AND “ LIFE’s EVENING.” 


CHAPTER VI.—SEASONS OF REST. 


Very pleasant is it in the full tide of our|{ 
health and strength to devote all our ener- 
gies to the service of our Master. We may 


pause from difficulty of breathing, he was 
accosted by a friend who remonstrated with 
him: “ You really should not come to our 

















weary in our work, but never of it. Even | meetings in this state of health ; you have 
when we have toiled all the night, and have | attended them for a long time, and you 
taken nothing, and are sitting down to mend | should now let some one else fill your place.” 
our nets, yet directly we hear Christ’s voice | Looking up with a beaming face, he replied, 
saying unto us, “ Launch out into the deep, | “Oh, Johnny, Johnny, man, it is hard to give 
and let down your nets for a draught, “ we rise | up working in the service of swch a Master.” 
up and renew our efforts with alacrity, for we | Nevertheless there are seasons when we 
know by sweet experience how blessed it is | grow weary in well-doing. The heat is ex- 
to obey His call, and how rich and over- | cessive, the sky is cloudless, and there are 
flowing will be our recompence. A Scotch|no shadowing trees around us, beneath 
minister in delicate health was one day whose leafy canopy we may find shelter. 
going up a steep staircase to reach a com-|Our occupation is arduous, and the dis- 
mittee-room to confer with those who were | appointment which springs from want 
interested like himself in furthering the | of success does not strengthen us in over- 
advance of Christ’s kingdom. Obliged to | coming our difficulties. Our hands hang 
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down, our knees are feeble, and our hearts 
are heavy. ‘“ Weariness is a great unsettler 
of courage and faith and hope. Like plants 
all welted down beneath the fierce rays of the 
sun, so is the soul sometimes under the 
burden and heat of the day.” ‘‘I am at the 
point to die,” said the weary Esau, “ what 
profit shall this birthright do me?” And as 
the discouraged and worn-out prophet flung 
himself under the juniper tree in the wilder- 
ness, he requested that he might die, saying, 
“Tt is enough ; now, O Lord, take away my 
life, for I am not better than my fathers.” 

Yet we must not always yield to tiis shrink- 
ing from labour, this longing for rest. We 
are to “endure hardness as good soldiers of 
Jesus Christ.” “Stand fast in the faith, quit 
you like men, be strong.” Weare sometimes 
apt to think, because we were hired early 
in the morning, and have kept on ever since, 
that when noontide comes we may surely 
give over and be idle. Or we have long 
toiled in rowing, the wind being contrary to 
us, and we are half disposed now to lay down 
our oars, and let our boat drift lazily with the 
stream. But Christ does not want half-hearted 
service from us. He bids us not so much 
as look back when we have put our hand to 
the plough ; and He reminds us that it is by 
abiding in Him and bringing forth much 
fruit that we evidence to the world that we 
are indeed His disciples. ‘ Arm-chair Chris- 
tians,” as we lately heard them called from 
the pulpit, are not the sort that will do good 
to others or glorify their Lord. 

When George Whitefield was in America, he 
was one day dining with the Rev. W. Tennent 
and other ministers. After dinner Mr. White- 
field alluded to the difficulties attending the 
ministry of the gospel, and lamented that all 
their zeal availed but little. He said that he 
was weary with the burden of the day, and 
was consoled by the thought that in a short 
time his work would be done, when he should 
depart.and be with Christ. He then appealed 
to the ministers if it was not their great com- 
fort that they would soon enjoy their rest. 

There was a general assent. But Mr. 
Tennent, who sat next to Mr. Whitefield, 
was silent, and did not seem to find pleasure 
in the conversation. So Mr. Whitefield 
tapped him on the shoulder, and_ said, 
“Well, brother Tennent, you are the oldest 
man among us, do you not rejoice to think 
that the time is so near at hand when you 
will be called home ?” 

“I have no wish about it,” was the quiet 
reply. 

Mr, Whitefield pressed him again, but he 








answered, “ No, it is no pleasure to me at 
all, and it ought to be none to you. I have 
nothing to do with death; my business is to 
live as long as I can, as well as I can, and to 
serve my Master as faithfully as I can until 
He shall think right to call me home.” 

“ But if the time of departure were left to 
your own choice ?” 

“T have no choice about it; I am God’s 
servant, and have engaged to do His work 
as long as He pleases to continue me in it. 
Let me ask you a question: What do you 
think I should say if I were to send my man 
into the field to plough, and if at noon I 
should go to the field, and find him lounging 
under a tree, and complaining, ‘ Master, the 
sun is very hot, and the ploughing hard. I 
am tired of the task you have appointed me, 
and am overdone with the heat and burden 
of the day. Please let me leave this hard 
service and return home.’ What should I 
say? Why, that he was a lazy fellow, and 
that it was his business to do the work that I 
had appointed him, until I should think fit 
to call him home.” 

Still, though we should be on our guard 
that we do not too readily give way to in- 
dolence, or to a selfish love of ease, yet we 
should be equally careful that our strength is 
not overtasked, and that we allow ourselves 
sufficient repose in the midst of our noontide 
exertions. Like Martha, we are too often 
“ cumbered ” with much serving ; our hands 
are too full, our life is too much of a turmoil ; 
we are always in a bustle, always in a hurry ; 
and the consequence is that our spirit is dulled 
and our energies are blunted. These are plain 
indications that we need to turn aside from 
the crowd around us, and from the things 
that harass us, and to sit down for a while with 
the quiet, receptive Mary at Christ’s feet. 
“Come unto Me, and I will give you rest,” is 
an invitation ever sounding in our ears, to 
which we do well that we take heed. For 
it is possible, in our eagerness to work for 
Christ, to forget that He does not bid us 
attempt to do more than we are able, nor 
desire that we should rashly exhaust the 
strength which, wisely husbanded, might last 
for years. A young lady of one-and-twenty 
wrote thus to a friend :—“ If you knew how 
every moment has been occupied lately, you 
would not wonder at my long silence. Suffice 
it to say that last week I was out at district 
four days out of the six, from breakfast in the 
morning till four or five in the afternoon.” 
Often protracting her visitations until she 
was obliged to hasten home too late for 
dinner, she at last sat down one day over- 
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heated, and caught a chill. From that time 
to the close of her life she was a confirmed 
invalid, suffering greatly from weakness, and 
debarred from all outward service. 

Rest is as necessary for us as work. Sup- 
pose we never slept at night, how should we 
fulfil the duties of the day? And if we deny 
ourselves the innocent relaxation which we 
require, we shall be sure to suffer from it in 
| the end. The bow cannot always be bent, 
| the mind cannot always be on the stretch 

without injury. We must remember that we 

have bodies as well as souls, and that both 
must be cared for. 
“Will you oblige me,” wrote one to a be- 
loved “ Persis ” in humble life, ‘‘ by using the 
enclosed to give yourself fires in your bed- 
room during this severe weather? For the 
| sake of your dear brother, do be persuaded 

to take care of your own body, remembering | 
that it is dear to Jesus, for He bought it at 
| no small price.” 

It is not selfish to have a due regard to 
one’s health. It is rather the reverse, for, 
if we can, by the use of right means, ward 
off disease and sickness, we prevent our- 
selves from becoming burdensome to others, 
as well as too frequently a burden to our- 
selves. Therefore, when any prolonged 
| strain upon our nerves begins to make us 

irritable or depressed, it is time to prescribe 
some remedy for ourselves, which shall infuse 
fresh life into our spirit, and fresh energy into 
our frame. Now for many, perhaps most of 
us, nothing is so beneficial as a closer inter- 
course and contact with Nature. A ramble 





into the country, a walk through the corn-| 
fields, a stroll by the sea-side, a climb up} 
some steep hill, or the gathering of wild 
flowers,—all these are excellent tonics, and 
often to be had free of charge. However 
unfavourably we may be circumstanced, there 
is generally some simple change of this kind 
not too far distant to be accessible ; even in 
crowded cities there is a people’s park, or a 
green lane, or a heath within reasonable | 
limits. And then social visits are often rest- | 
ful and refreshing to worn labourers. 

sharpeneth iron; so a man sharpeneth the 
countenance of his friend” (Prov. xxvii. 17). 
Like a blunted tool, the mind becomes dulled 
by care and discouragement, and needs a 
moral whetstone. Now human sympathy is 
one of the best appliances of this kind. And 
it is a provision which God has Himself 
made for restoring tone to our spirits and re- 
cruiting our strength. “ We were troubled 
on every side,” says St. Paul; “ within were 
fightings, without were fears : nevertheless 











* Tron | us 


God, that comforteth those that are cast down, 
comforted us by the coming of Titus.” What 
delicate ways God has of comforting us ! 
To be cast down, depressed, and weary seems 
but a small thing amongst Paul’s great trials, 
yet God cared about it, and sent Titus to be 
a solace to him. And ‘though Titus came to 
him in an ordinary way, as had been arranged 
after finishing his work, yet Paul no less 
traced the comfort derived from his company 
as of God's providing / 

Think how careful Christ was for His dis- 
ciples when He was on earth! When they 
returned from their first missionary journey, 
full of excitement about what they had said 
and done, and fatigued, no doubt, by the 
ardour with which they had pursued their 
new enterprise, though many eager inquirers 
were still coming and going, so that they had 
no leisure so much as to eat, Jesus drew 
them away from their work, and said, “Come 
|ye apart into a desert place, and rest awhile.’ 4 

Yes, He who made us knoweth our frame, 
and remembereth that we are dust. He 
knows that the “harp of a thousand strings ” 
will soon get untuned if played on without 
cessation ; and so He would have us not only 
go forth into the field, and get up early to the 
vineyards, but also to “ sit down” under His 
shadow with great delight, and find His fruit 
sweet to our taste. Weariness and suffering, 
no less than sin, call forth His pity and sym- 
pathy. ‘When He saw the multitude, He 
was moved with compassion, because they | 
were tired and lay down” (Matt. ix. 36, 
margin). Ah, He knew, by His own ex- | 
perience, what it was to be “ weary with His 
journey ” (Johniv. 6). It is such a comfort, 
I think, when we feel jaded with our daily 
toil, to ‘remember how He sat on the well, 
worn and exhausted, glad to rest after the 
many miles that He had walked from Judea 
to Samaria. ‘We have not an high priest 
who cannot be touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities, for He was in all points 
tempted, or tried, like aswe are. The recol- 
lection of His humanity is very precious to 
; the consciousness of His sympathy is so 
encouraging. When the storm arose, and 
threatened to engulf the little vessel in which 
He was sailing, He was in the hinder part of 
the ship, asleep on a pillow! How a picture 
like that comes home to our hearts! Strong 
ones at our side may smile, perhaps, at our 
weakness, and think that we yield to it, and 
are nervous and fanciful; but Jesus exactly 
understands our fatigue and feebleness, and 
tenderly sympathizes with the prostration 
that sometimes overtakes us. 
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“Sweet it is when we are weary in the toilsome path of] we should be careful, for. our own spiritual 


life, 
Tired of ever pressing onwards, shrinking from new 
scenes of strife, 
To remember Jesus rested by the well that summer's 


ay, 
Wearied by His lengthened journey, by the roadside 
glad to stay. 


‘* Sweet it is when we are craving some few moments 


for repose, 
Worn out with our arduous labours, ere the day has 
reached its close, 
Just to glance at that rude pillow on which Jesus laid 
His head 
When the storm was raging round Him, and all hearts 
were full of dread. 


‘“‘ Sweet it is when we are drooping ’neath some trial 


sent for good, ; 
To remember Jesus faltered as He bore His cross of 


wood. 
Oh! He knows how —weak and fainting—oft we bend 


beneath our load ; ; : 
And His pity and His succour lovingly will He bestow. 


‘* Oh, we love to think that Jesus wore our nature, 


wears it still ! 2 
Not a care but He has known it ; He has felt each 


earthly ill: 
Friends may fail us, but our Saviour every want of 
ours can meet ; 
For His sympathy is perfect, and His help is always 
sweet.” 


One proof of God’s care for the comfort 
and refreshment of His tired children lies 
in the weekly rest which He has provided 
for them. Six days we are to labour, 
but the seventh is the Sabbath, which the 
Lord hallowed by resting on it from all His 
works ; and it is now to be to us a season 
of repose amidst our conflicts; an oasis in 
the world’s wilderness ; fair green pastures, 
in which the Good Shepherd makes us 
to lie down; and still waters, or “ waters 
of quietness,” besides which He leads us. 
Thank God for these constantly recurring 
pauses in life’s turmoil. Each Sunday morn- 
ing the gladsome church bells seem to say to 
us, “ Return unto thy rest, O my soul.” How 
lovely the springtime is! And a good and 
learned man once made this beautiful com- 
parison,—“ I feel,” he said, “as if God by 
giving us the Sabbath had given us fifty-two 
springs in every year!” Yes, we seem on 
the Sabbath to breathe a different atmosphere 
—lighter, purer, fresher. We need it for our 
soul’s health. We want to grow stronger for 
the week’sdemands. We want rest of heart ; 
faith strengthened ; hope, desire, and love, 
all quickened and invigorated. And we find 
this, with the Spirit’s teaching, in quieter 
Bible reading, in less hurried prayer, and in 
the services of the sanctuary. And in what- 


good, to have it imbued with a higher and 
more religious tone than on other days. We 
may apply this to conversation, to letter- 
writing, to reading, to visiting. 

But the Sabbath is made for man, and for 
man who is made up of soul and body. To 
the last, as well as to the former, it is designed 
as a restorative. ‘If, therefore, you are 
overwrought throughout the week, it is no sin 
to retire to earlier rest on the Sunday even- 
ing, or to enjoy an hour of extra sleep on the 
Sunday morning. Still happier is your lot if 
you do not need this, and if you can make 
the best day of the week the longest. But 
it may be otherwise. You may be worn 
and weary, and without the renovation of 
ample slumber even the Sabbath would be 
to you a less perfect delight. If so, if it is 
not the drowsiness of the sluggard, but the 
sleep of the exhausted labourer you indulge, 
take it, and bless the Lord of the Sabbath 
for the opportune refreshment.” 

But seasons of rest sometimes come to the 
busy worker which are neither expected nor 
wished for. Some attack of sickness, or some 
accident, or some unforeseen circumstance, 
checks their activity, and puts an end to their 
services. Instead of sowing good seed in 
the hearts of others, or gathering in golden 
sheaves to lay at the Saviour’s feet, they have 
to resign themselves to the wearying routine 
of an invalid existence, they have to be al- 
together shut out from the plans of usefulness 
in which they had taken so large a share. 

It is akeen disappointment to be thus laid 
aside from loved employments. It is an in- 
tense privation to be hindered from working 
for the Saviour. But the Great Physician is 
far wiser than His patients, and He knows 
when it is absolutely needful for them to 
cease from exertion, and to find that in quiet- 
ness and confidence is their strength for the 
present. And the loving Master, in whose 
school they are training for heaven, has some 
lessons—some of His choicest lessons—to 
teach them, which can only be learnt in 
seclusion and loneliness. Perhaps amidst 
the. bustle of religious excitement, or the 
hurrying to and fro on errands of mercy, they 
failed to hear His still small voice, or had 
not time to spare for communings with Him. 
Therefore He allures them into the wilderness, 
that He may speak comfortably unto them. 
He calls them away from the crowd, that He 
may bring them into His banqueting-house, 
where His banner over them is love, and 
where He may hold sweet converse with 





ever of a less strictly sacred nature we allow, 


them. 
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Oh ! let us not chafe at His wish to draw| 
us closer to Himself; let us not thwart His’ 
loving designs towards us by murmuring at 
His ways, and by fretting over our forced 
inactivity. Was the disciple who leaned 
upon His bosom less favoured than those who 
were sent to prepare the room for the feast ? 
Was the bustling Martha better off than her 
gentle sister? Nay, let us prize the retire- 
ment to which He is softly leading us; and 
as we listen to the whispers of His love, let 
us say, “I will hear what the Lord my God 
will speak unto me,” for I know that, accord- 
ing to His promise, “ He will speak peace 
unto His people.” 

3ut, while thanking God for the different | 
ways in which He ministers rest to us during | 
life’s noontide, let us try if we cannot, in our | 
turn, cheer any of the tired ones who are| 
working in the same vineyard, and who, for 
want of means, have it not in their power to 
take the relaxation they so often sorely need. 
Could not those who are living in the country 
ask some overworked servant of Christ to 


weary, be both possible and acceptable? 
They are indeed “ Elims” to the faint and 
weary. “A short sojourn there,” as “A 
Rested Worker” testifies from experience, 
** sends the labourer forth again, not only in- 
vigorated in body, but refreshed in spirit, and 
realizing increased power for service. A rest 
there will never be regretted as lost time, for 
with every breath one seems to drink in fresh 
streams of grace and love from the atmo- 
sphere of Christian communion ; and the 
daily gatherings for prayer and Bible study 
replenish many a heart with rich material 
to use in the Master’s mission.field.” 

Remember that he who gives only a cup 
of cold water to a disciple in the name of a 
disciple shall not lose his reward ; and that 
your Saviour says about your succouring of 
His poor and neglected ones, “ Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these My brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 
Is not that stimulus enough for such kindly 
deeds? 

“The time is short ;” soon working days 


spend a fortnight in their quiet home?| and resting seasons will have passed away, 
Could not some, who are wealthy, furnish a} and all Christian toilers will have entered 
worn-out brother or sister with the pecuniary | that happy home where “ His servants shall 
help which would enable him to sojourn! serve Him” as they never could serve Him 
awhile at the sea-side? Or would not a| here, and where the weary rest from their 
donation to one of those valuable “‘ Houses/| labours, their works following them; for 
of Rest,” which have been opened for the} “there remaineth a rest for the people of 
express purpose of aiding the weak and the| God.” 


ITALIAN NOTES AND COMMENTS.—Part IV.—Pisa. 
By MavaAME COUuLIN, 


their beautiful cities—but withal tenaciously 
courageous. When, after many long centuries 
‘of peaceful happiness, the Roman power 
f| arose and annihilated them, it took a struggle 
of three hundred years to do so. 

The Etruscans have left many relics of 
‘their art in Italy, such as sarcophagi of terra- 
tta ; but the most ancient and striking ob- 
ts they have left for our consideration are 
On these tombs the 


CHAPTER I,—ITS PAST HISTORY, 
‘* The proud mart of Pisa, 
Queen of the western wave.” 
THE first mention of Pisa on the page o 
ancient history already brings her before us| 
laden with honours. 
She was, it is affirmed, founded after the 
Trojan war, by Grecian chiefs of the bravest, | co 


i their native |J&€ 
and named by them Pisa, after ‘the tombs of alabaster. 


ay ast 
bg 9m. he Alghes—the Oleg Te | figures of the dead are represented starting 
When we next meet with Pisa she has| fr the final judgment, laden with sacks con- 
become a celebrated Etruscan city,— | taining their good or evil deeds, their favourite 
janimals following them with every demon- 
“* Alphez ab origine Pisce istration of grief. 

Urbs Etrusca solo.” | Pisa, ceasing to be Etruscan, became 
The Etruscans were a noble, clever people,| Roman. On the sea, with the Arno running 
hating war and luxury, loving study, science, | through her, and a fine port at her feet, with 
and art, fond of agriculture and of building— | fertile plains and hills of olives backing her 
the Maremma, since so desolate, was full of juP, and the marble mountains of Carrara 
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glistening in her horizon, Pisa was well placed 
for commerce, and traded in timber and 
marble, 

There is hardly a greater proof of the 
justice and grandeur of old Rome than the 
eagerness with which each newly-conquered 
city besought Roman colonists. Pisa and 
Volterra had held out to the last against the 
ever-encroaching power, but even the grand 
old Pisa stretched out her arms to receive 
Roman citizens. They entered Pisa B.c. 179, 
and then, save that we know she suffered in 
the inroads of the Goths, four centuries pass, 
leaving her in obscurity. 

With the blood of three such nations as 
the Greeks, Etruscans, and Romans in her 
veins, it is not surprising that she rises from 
it with very distinct characteristics. 

The tenacity of purpose led at last to her 
ruin ; the love of art, especially of working 
in marble, the simplicity, reticence, and 
economy, came to her from her earlier an- 
cestors ; the daring, love of exploit, and 
lavish generosity from her later ones. 

As to the loyalty and jealousy which be- 
came her distinguishing traits, she derived 
them from circumstance, and not from an- 
cestry. 

To find out how she came by them let us 
turn to the history of Italy, for while Pisa 
had lain in obscurity many events were passing 
that ultimately affected her prospects. The 
most notable of these events was the death- 
struggle of paganism, and with it of that of 
the ancient Roman empire. Divided into 
eastern and western, the western half of 
the empire still fell, till in a.p. 476 the very 
robe of the ancient emperors was sent off to 
Constantinople. 

Pagan Rome was dead, but Christian Rome 
lived. Consider the one fact that the priests 
of the heathen deities no longer paraded 
streets which Christian bishops, good simple 
men, were walking in. Christianity, which 
had dawned in the East, lightened up the 
West, and Italy was Christianized. 

Goths and Lombards had trodden the soil 
of Italy, and then came Pepin and the 
Franks. Charlemagne followed Pepin. Both 
wished to help forward Christianity, both 
destroyed the simplicity of its teachers.* 
One idea had ripened Charlemagne's mind. 
It made him the Atlas of his age. He fore- 
saw that Christianity would draw all nations 
together, and make the whole world kin. 
This universal empire he desired for himself, 
and in a limited sense he obtained. 


* By their grants of rich territory they opened a 
door for ambitious men to enter the church. 


‘valour of the 


But this vast empire reposed entirely on 
himself, the Christians he had made with the 
sword cared nought for it. Public spirit 
died, and Charlemagne’s death, a.D. 814, 
heralded frightful anarchy in Europe. 

During this anarchy new foes appeared 
off Italy. These foes were the Saracens, Al- 
ready in A.D. 827 they attacked Sicily. Soon 
they infested island and coast, or taking 
advantage of the feebleness caused by the 
loss of national spirit, daringly pushed in- 
land. Moreover these first Saracens were 
the scum of their nation, men of blood 
delighting in butcheries. All the Italian, 
gentlemen armed in seli-defence, but as they 
wore terribly heavy armour, and the Saracens 
very light armour, the latter had time to 
burn and kill, and be off and away before 
the others could catch them. 

To these terrible Saracens is due the daring 
Pisans. ‘They could never 
leave their port without the risk of encoun- 
tering them. Already they had to pass a 
sea dotted with Amalfian and Genoese vessels, 
both jealous rivals of their trade ; now they 
had to face these Moslem infidels. In doing 
so they became men of prowess,— 


‘*Of prowess eminent 
And great exploits.” 


While the nobles were getting into for- 
tresses, and the impoverished towns begging 
for walls, the Pisan fleet was chasing the foe 
and fighting crusades before crusaders were 
thought of. 

A hundred years passed, and men 
tired of anarchy, and little tyrant nobles, 
some of whom had come to be kings, began 
to look for help beyond the Als. They 
would again have an emperor. Invited into 
Italy by the Italians, Otho, the German hero, 
was crowned at Rome as Emperor of Ger- 
many and Italy. He saw at once the danger 
of weak impoverished towns, powerful nobles, 
and a corrupt church. He raised up the 
clergy, encouraged municipal governments, 
and rekindled the national spirit. 

To this grand Otho is due the ardent 
loyalty of Pisa. He stayed within her walls ; 
the two Othos, his successors, borrowed her 
fleet. All were alike friendly. Theirnobles,* 
charmed with the rich beauty of Pisa, re- 
mained and founded families of note. Their 
names adorn the after pages of history, and 
Pisa, which in Charlemagne’s time rendered a 


* Otho III. sent seven nobles to borrow the fleet; 
as he died while they were still in Pisa, they all 
remained there. Among them are the Sismondi, 
Visconti, &c. 
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merely half-hearted allegiance, did from that 
of the Othos offer a truly loyal one, and was 
always found ready at whatever cost to do 
her emperor's service. Such was the origin 
of the daring and loyalty of Pisa; let us 
speak now of that of her jealousy. And the 
origin of the jealousy of Pisa, as of each 
maritime city in Italy, was love of gain. 
Venice, Pisa, Genoa, each wished to keep 
the rich trade of the East and its enormous 
profits to themselves ; any means they could 
use for this end, short of becoming infidels, 
were lawful. Riches to them brought glory 
as well as power. 

Was there not some pride, think you, in 
Pisa when a fleet of 300 strong went out of 
her port to attack the Majorca Saracens, 
and another of 120 to help in the crusades? 
Pisa could never have sent out such fleets 
but that she was so rich ; nay, of all the mari- 
time towns the only one naturally so. 
Venice, what was she but barren islands? 
and Genoa, was she not seated on dry rocks? 
call them hills if you like; but Pisa was 
backed up by fertile plains—she had wealth 
of harvests, corn, olives, and fruit; and 
wealth of commerce, timber, marble, slaves, 
and silk ; and wealth of booty indeed,in gold, 
silver and precious things, did her fleet bring 
up the Arno, 

Never was the tenacious courage of Pisa so 
shown as in her conquest of Sardinia. She 
was ‘obliged to conquer it because it had, a.p. 
1005, become a stronghold of Saracen pirates 
under the bravest of their kings, Muset; the 
Arabs called him Musa. So near and dan- 
gerous were these pirates, that they watched 
the Pisans in and out; and one night, when 
no men were left at home, arrived, coming up 
the Amo. Valiant citizens have often saved 
a city. A valiant la. y, a Sismondi, saved 
Pisa. She aroused the magistrates, the 
tocsin sounded to arms, the bells rang; the 
Saracens, not liking the sound, retreated. So 
after this Sardinia was conquered, the Geno- 
ese helping ; then, angry that all the island 
had fallen to Pisa, they fought with her, the 
Saracens returned, and the Pisans were 
massacred. That was only the beginning. 
They were massacred enough before the 
end, and at the end too, when, after they 
had held it 320 years, it was wrenched from 
them by Alphonse of Arragon. 

Sardinia was conquered in time for nobler 
work to begin. Pisa joined the crusade, and 
her fleet guarded the coast of Syria during 
the taking of Jerusalem, 1099, and at the 
critical moment of Godfrey de Bouillon’s 








sailors scream out to the sailors of some 





death. So great, indeed, were the disinter- 





ested services this fleet rendered, that Tancred, 
Tasso’s hero, showed marked favour to Pisa for 
her conduct by allowing her merchants quarters 
in Antioch, and the use of his ports, &c. 

As in common with Venice, Genoa, and 
Amalfi, all of whom had helped in this cru- 
sade, Pisa had quarters in Jerusalem; she 
was better placed than ever in respect of her 
commerce. The quarters thus assigned had 
each a church, market, mill, and bath of its 
own, and last, but not least, no tax-gatherer 
might enter. 

The Pisans left at home had meanwhile 
been fully occupied, had attacked the Sara- 
cens at Palermo, and with the booty obtained 
were building a fine cathedral. In 1099 
they rebuilt the city wall. A few years 
later their combined fleets,in all 300 galleys, 
attacked Majorca; and I would beg you to 
notice that this fleet, as well as those engaged 


}in the crusade, or any other grand attack on 


the infidels, commanded by the Archbishop 
of Pisa, and that the crews never engaged 
in fight without a religious preparation.* 

3ut a new struggle had begun in Italy, a 
struggle that was destined to make that with 
the Saracens forgotten. It was between 
the Popes and emperors, about the right of 
investiture, that is, of electing to their office 
the Pope and dignitaries of the Church. 
This right, given by charter to Otho the 
Great, and used by his successors, was in 














1073 contested by Hildebrand, Gregory 
VIL, who forced the then Emperor Henry 
IV. to lie in the snow and frost of January, 
humbling himself at the gate of the castle of 
Canossa. I need not say that in this strife 
the Popes won, and ended by being chosen 
by the cardinals. In the long, long struggle 
about it Pisa always held by her emperors, 
as Genoa did by the Popes, and this did not 
improve the state of things between them. 
Still. occasionally a Pope would seek shelter in 
Pisa. Gelasius II. did so, and, being a Pisan, 
they took his part even against the Emperor ; 
he it was who consecrated their new cathedral, 
and knowing it had no bishopric gave them 
that of Corsica—a fatal gift, since Genoa 
claimed Corsica, and immediately sent her 
fleet up the Arno to insult Pisa about it. It 
was an evil custom, this, of insulting each 
other. Even now you may hear Italian 


neighbouring boat, ‘ What is that you say, 
you dogs?” “We are going to sneeze! 
That will sink your eggshell.” “ Wait! wait, 


* The archbishop Daimbert commanded at the cru- 
sade of 1cg9, and was afterwards made Patriarch of 
Jerusalem. | 
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we will spit !—that will upset yours,” &c., for in 
choosing these insults I have chosen those 
the least obnoxious. In the days when 
whole fleets and not solitary boats were thus 
occupied, many a bloody fight was doubtless 
the result. But to return to the bishopric, 
Pisa and Genoa fought about it for eighteen 
long years, till the next Pope, Innocent II., 
wanting their army for other things, divided 
the contested bishopric between them. 

I have spoken to you of the lonely castle 
of Canossa, at whose gate the cruel Hilde- 
brand kept the Emperor, Henry IV., till all 
cried shame upon him. The owner of this 
castle was a celebrated countess, named 
Matilda. Her mother, Beatrix, died in Pisa, 
and has a tomb in its Campo Santo. Ma- 
tilda, perhaps because her mother loved 
Pisa, ar dhad, I believe at least, a Pisan origin, 
left the old city some famous fortresses, that 
were afterwards of great service to her. 

Still, for all this Matilda was devoted to the 
Popes, and left the chuch immense posses- 
sions, that widened still more the breach 
between the Popes and emperors. ‘These 
two parties were now called, the former, 
Guelph, the latter, Ghibelline. Pisa was 
of course always of the latter, even when 
Frederic Barbarossa (I shall tell you more 
of him in speaking of Milan) was emperor, 
A.D. 1152. She was so offended at his 
unscrupulous conduct in accepting Sardinia 
—offered him by Pisan and Genoese traitors 


| —that she momentarily swerved from her alle- 





giance, to the western emperor at least, and 
offered it to the eastern one, who sent her from 
Constantinople a beautiful present of gold, 
and two silk carpets, to show his satis- 
faction. 

But it would not do. Pisa was too heart- 
loyal ; no sooner did Frederic get into a 
dispute with the Guelph cities than Pisa 
came to his side, and the more adverse the 
fortune the more willing did she seem, both 
then and ever after, to share it ; and truly in 
reading the history of the Popes one cannot 
wonder she did. At all events, she threw 
herself into the cause of justice and mercy 
when she so openly espoused the cause of 
the noble Frederic II., whose mother, dying 
when he was but four, committed him to the 
care of Pope Innocent III., with results you 
may read of in history. 


Now the Pisans had received from 
this young child’s father, the Emperor 


Henry VJ., many and great favours, all of 
which are printed in a celebrated charter * 


* The copy may be seen in Ital. 


“ Antiq. 
Murat. ’ 


called “ Diplomi Pisani.” By this charter 
they had the right of electing their own pre- 
lates, magistrates, and consuls. ‘The city 
was declared absolutely free, was not to be 
called upon to furnish troops, or to lodge 
any; her territory was increased, and the 
islands of Elba and Corsica were confirmed 
to her. 

The Pisans, who had never forgotten the 
favours of other emperors, were not likely to 
forget those of Henry VI. They bravely took 
part for his son. When the treacherous 
Innocent III. was dead, and the terrible 
Gregory IX., pursuing the same line of con- 
duct, preached a crusade against this young 
emperor, they armed their fleet,* and waylaid 
the French prelates he had summoned to 
Rome to aid him, These prelates were 
all on board Genoese galleys, and it is a’sign 
of the times that though the Pisans did not 
scruple to seize the galleys and the vast sum 
of money the priests were bringing with 
them, they dare not put them in any other 
prison than the cathedral, or bind them with 
any chains save those made of silver. 

But you must not fancy the Popes did 
not tempt Pisa to swerve from this loyalty. 
Far from that, cardinals and prelates were 
often bringing her most tempting offers, and 
that too when to stand by her emperors, and 
that freely—she was by charter absolutely free 
—seemed nothing short of ruin. Pisa, too, 
was quite as religious, as loyal. Only in her 
eyes the Pope had wot the right now claimed 
of temporal power, and the emperor had. 

Now all I am telling you about is very in- 
tricate and interwoven, and in a sketch like 
this I cannot enter into many things that 
belong to it. Sometimes, and suddenly, a 
good man would be Pope. or circumstances 
would arise that made both parties join. 

One of these circumstances had happened 
when (A.D. 1136), there being two Popes, 
the celebrated St. Bernard wrote to Lothair 
II., the then emperor, to arouse himself 
for the rightful one (Innocent II.). By this 
the fleet of Pisa came to help both her own 
emperor and the Pope to deliver Naples ; 
then it was that she rid herself of Amalfi, 
her lovely little rival. 


‘* The time has been 
When on the quays along the Syrian coast 
*Twas asked, and eagerly, at break of dawn, 
‘What ships are from Amalfi?’ when her coins, 
Silver and gold, circled from clime to clime. 


* * * + . 





* Commanded by Ugolin de Sismondi, A.D, 1241. 
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Then were the nations by her wisdom swayed, 
And every crime on every sea was judged 
According to her judgments. Then in Palestine 
By the wayside, in sober grandeur stood 

A hospital, that night and day received 

The pilgrims of the West; and when ‘twas ask’d 
‘Who are the noble founders?’ every tongue 
At once replied, ‘ The Merchants of Amalfi.’”’ 


Amalfi had been in existence as a mari- 


time power three hundred years, when Pisa, 


in her shameful jealousy, cruelly destroyed 
ihe tiny orange-groved city ; the whole terri- 
tory was only twelve little villages, The 
code of laws now in Florence, called 
Justinian, was found at this sack. Amalfi 
had many celebrated men :— 
“One left mankind 

A legacy, compared with which the wealth 

Of Eastern kings—what is it in the scale ?— 

The mariner’s compass.” 

The Pisans had step by step been reaching 
a great height of fame and glory : their fleets 
went to and fro, their population had im. 
mensely increased,* their public buildings 
were renowned, each ancient granite column 
of the cathedral bespoke a conquest, their flags 
waved from distant towers, Saracen kings had 
stood captives before their senate ; and yet, 
alas! Pisa was nourishing a foe that was to 
lay her low. Her jealousy of Genoa could 
not let her rest. True, it was a mutual 


| jealousy, but Pisa took care it szould not die. 


From the year 1241, when the French pre- 
lates had been captured and the Genoese fleet 
taken, no solid peace had been established 
between these two cities. Although in 
1276 the Genoese were, like themselves, of 
the Ghibelline party, the Pisans hated 
them because their trade increased. Either 
Pisa or Genoa must perish, 

Now there was a custom, a very curious one, 


that just then came into fashion between! 


these cities. It was that of sending a notary 
and four officers to tell each other what ships 
they were building, and when they would be 


* 150,000 inhabitants. 


| ready to fight. One day, about 1280, this 
| notary came to Pisa, and told them how 
| Genoa was building so many vessels to attack 
| Pisa. Pisa had indeed deserved it, she had 
| taken part for the Corsican pirates against 
the advice of Genoa, and had siezed a Genoese 
' vessel without any cause. The fact was, both 
cities wanted to try their force, and prepared 
to do so. 

For this encounter all the noble families of 
Pisa, nay, and each poor one, made a great 
effort. The Lanfranchi armed 11 galleys; 
the Sismondi 3 ; the poor joined to arm one. 
It was the fleet of fleets, 300 gallant vessels. 
Morosini, the Venetian admiral, commanded 
it. Splendid was the sight when in July, 

| 1284, it went out from the port to sail up 
and down before Genoa to insult it. 

Alas for August! the Genoese picked up 
the silver arrows contemptuously shot into 
their streets, and bided their time. Had 
Pisa forgotten the terrible Genoese Doria? 
the admiral of admirals, whose portrait and 
palace, when you visit Genoa, pray mind 
and see. 

Have you never noticed how boasting ends 
in wailing? We have seen it in our days, 
and it was the same then. This fine Pisan 
fleet was simply annihilated. The Genoese 
and Pisans, both out with all their force, 
met off the same island of Meloria (four 
miles off Leghorn), where Pisa had captured 
the prelates. But seeing how evenly they 
were matched, Doria, to put the Pisans off 
their guard, concealed some of his vessels 
behind the island. They came sailing out 
when the fight was at its height ; the Pisans 
were defeated,—defeated with a fearful loss, 
|for it was a death-fight, in which those not 
‘slain were captured. 

It was the 6th of August, 1284, and when 
the sun set that glorious autumn evening, 
the maritime prowess and the vast commerce 
of Pisa set with it. Her fate as an inland 
city must be told in another chapter. 
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MY 


August, Kimberley. | 
YESTERDAY -we rode down to the new course | 
to see some horses practised at the fences. | 
There is generally something going on on| 
the course in the afternoon, as the people, 
who appear to go simply to practise or exer- 
cise their horses always manage to get up| 
some racing. Yesterday was no pant 
to the rule ; the course was thronged when | 
we arrived, ‘people riding coolly across and| 
across in imminent danger of getting knocked | 
down, but of course there were no rules, and | 
no one either to make or keep them. I saw! 
one man knocked down, horse and all, and) 
another take a flying leap over him prepara- | 
tory to the coming fence. 

After several unexciting races between | 
stupid horses who refused to go beyond a| 
snail’s pace, an excited Irishman backed a| 
young horse he was riding, and which he had | 
just bought off a farm, as the “ best jumper | 
there—no doubt about it.’ 

An old horse, but a well-known Natal! 
steeplechaser, was brought against it, and| 
away they both went. 

At the first fence the young horse came| 
an awful cropper with his rider underneath ;| 
there was an immediate rush to the spot, but | 
in a moment both were up and off again, 
only shaken apparently, though the man’s | 
face was as white asa sheet. Of course he | 
was hurt, but one could not help admiring | 
the pluck with which he went at everything. 

Another man got a bad fall from his own 
stupidity or his want of presence of mind. 
His horse would rear wildly at the very sight 
of the fences, and at last he gave the curb a 
sharp pull, and over they both went back- 
wards. Neither was hurt, however, although 
we fully expected the horse to have broken 
his back, 

It was a strange scene altogether. The} 
course lies in a hollow, with a dam of water | 
on one side of it, and the veldt spreading out | 
and upwards on the other. On the highest | 
point of rising ground within sight stands the 
Dutch homestead of Vornitzig, with a few 
trees round it and a large kraal (enclosure 
for cattle) just below it. The sky being 
brilliantly blue and clear, the square white 
house stood out well on the hill. Both old 
De Beers and the Colesberg Kopje were on 
this farmstead, which was purchased from 








Mr. De Beers, ‘the boer to whom it originally 
belonged. 


DIARY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Getting tired of the constant racing, we 
turned our horses’ heads homewards, and had 
a good gallop across the breezy veldt. In- 
stead of making straight for the camp, we 
turned a little out of our way to see the grave- 
yards of the different religious sects which lie 
in this direction. A crowd of gaily dressed 
people collected on the very outskirts of the 
different enclosures attracted our notice, and 
we rode up. As we rode close to the crowd 
our horses became most unaccountably rest- 
less and frightened, and tried to back out ; 
however, with some difficulty we pressed them 
in amongst the people. 

Three Hindoos dressed in the most bril- 


| liant colours were dancing and gesticulating 


in the midst of the circle of people, and were 
evidently either reciting or haranguing the 
| crowd, which consisted chiefly of Indians. 
Two others were playing on some queer 
musical instruments that made a whistling 
noise, and we also heard the sound of a 
“tamtam,” or Indian drum. In the very 
centre of ail this, propped up carefully against 
a grave, was the body of an old Hindoo. 
The face was cleverly concealed by a loose 
fold of the white turban which was on the 
head, but the rest of the corpse was decked 


| out in the most gorgeous clothing, scarlet 
being the predominant colour. It was a 


ghastly and slightly startling object, and fully 
explained the fright of our quivering horses. 
We turned homewards, hearing behind us 
for some time the apparently joyous shouts 
and music of this strange burial. We saw an 
open grave close by the crowd, which was 
evidently to be the last resting-place of the 
miserable object we had just seen féted in 
such an extraordinary way. Whether this 
be a usual custom or some extra ceremony I 
could not find out, but I was never present 
at such a scene before. 

The wind had risen considerably whilst we 
had been watching the Indians, and the dust 
began to rise in thick clouds across the dry 
brown veldt as we rode home. By the time 
we reached the camp it was impossible to see 
beyond our horses’ heads. The air was full 
of thick red sand that dashed continually 
and painfully in our faces. The wind still 
continued to rise, and we could hear on all 
sides the flapping of canvas and rattle of 
the loose corrugated iron roofs. As we 
reached our own compound a very loud 


| cracking and flapping warned us that some- 
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thing was getting adrift amongst our own be-| However, all things have an end at last, and 


longings. 


We gave the Hottentot servant, 


after about half an hour of this lively state of 


who was on the look-out for us, the horses | affairs the rain began to decrease and the air 


to hold, and literally felt our way to the stable 


from which the noise proceeded, and found 
that the large sail which formed the roof had 
broken loose at one corner, and was banging | 
and flapping about with a noise like cannons, 
threatening every moment to break away | 
altogether from the frail building, which was 
only, made of reeds daubed with mud. We 


managed to secure it with some difficulty, and | 


put in the tired and dusty horses. 


As these dust-storms are almost always! 


followed by violent rains, we hurried into the | 
tent, where we found everything about an| 
inch thick in red dust, which had filtered | 
through every crack in the canvas walls. 
The atmosphere being so thick with sand 
was choking to breathe, so we did our best! 
to shut ourselves up, and sat down to wait! 
with all the patience we could for the rain, 
which always allays the wind. 
minutes we heard it come with a rush on to} 
the canvas roof, and then for a short time| 
there was a perfect pandemonium of sound, 
wind roaring, rain beating down on hundreds 
of canvas or iron roofs, and above it all 
incessant peals of thunder. 

It was too dark to read, although only five 
p.m., but every few moments brilliant sheets 
of lightning illuminated the tent with a clear 
white light, perfectly dazzling to the eyes. 
The rain began to penetrate through the roof, 
although we had double canvas and an out. 
side fly or raised covering, and it dropped in 
heavy drops on to the dusty furniture, making | 
puddles of thick red mud whereon it fell. 


In a few! 


to clear, the tents on the opposite side of the 
road became visible, and we were able to 
breathe with a little more ease and comfort. 
In a few more minutes the rain ceased 
|entirely, and the sky cleared for a lovely 
‘fresh evening. We opened doors and win- 
| dows at once to the now sweet-smelling damp 
air, and went to the stable to console the wet 
and dirty horses, who were soaked with rain 
|despite their covered stable and blankets. 
We had enough exercise for the next quarter 
of an hour in leading them about and helping 
‘our not very clever “ Tottie” (¢.c., Hottentot 
boy) to put the compound into something like 
| decent order. 
| September gth.—Again last night we had 
another storm, and there are still great clouds 
of red dust blowing about. Several tents 
have been blown over, and some lifted clean 
away from their fastenings. Ours held well 
with the exception of the great sail over the 
|stables, and in the middle of the night I 
| heard that flapping with a noise like cannons, 
and the horses plunging about. We were up 
and out in a few moments, and whilst the 
others fastened down the sail I held the three 
horses. Mine pushed his nose into my hand 
and stood perfectly calm, and the other two 
pressed close to me and were quiet. This 
morning we have had a grand sweeping and 
dusting of all the tents, and to keep him in a 
| good temper I have given my Kaffre boy an 
‘old umbrella. He is now strutting about 
under it, to the admiration me some of his 
tribe who are looking on. . S. DAILE. 





THE 


| THE calm sweet kiss of even flusheth o’er 


Low-lying meads where bending rushes blow, 
And through the air soft purple shadows 
pour 
Athwart the willow tops a living glow, 
Tinging the long still pools that lie at rest 
With yellow lilies floating on their breast. 


Amid the stately elms whose whispers wake | 
A soothing melody for quiet hours 
Where chattering rooks their leafy dwellings 
make, 
Uprears the old cathedral’s ancient towers, 
With tapering spire against the burnished | 
s 
And cA oriel and carved niches high; | 


LOST CHORD. 


| Where king and saint of long-forgotten times 
Look down in calm and passionless survey. 
Whilst ever on ring out the daily chimes, 
And tides of life pursue their ceaseless way ; 
And far beneath, the velvet sward is soread 
With quiet resting-places of the dead. 


Within, the mellow glow of sunset streams 
Through windows rich in antique colouring 
drest, 
| Mingling in purple, gold, and crimson 
| gleams ; 
On oaken stall and twisted shaft they rest 
| Across the long dim aisles and lettered floor, 
| Falling like rays of light from heaven’s door. 
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And where the low half-opened doorway 
wears 
The iron impress of Time’s mighty hand, 
Floats out upon the tender summer airs 
A sudden waft of music o’er the land, 
With strange unearthly sweetness in its tone, 
Forcing the list’ning heart its power to own. 


Rising and falling through the vaulted dome, 
The restful echoes die and wake again ; 
Now mounting to the high o’erarchéd 

gloom, 
Swellstremblinglya long-resounding strain ; 
Now with a plaintive wailing melts away, 
As if ’twere troubled that it might not stay. 


Then waking up each shadow dim and still, 
A melody breaks forth of sweetness rare ; 
Its free absorbing rapture seems to fill 
And hover on the viewless wings of air, 
Winning from craving souls the truth con- 
fess’d, 
That for a moment they were e’en at rest. 


Such moments steal upon our chequered 
way 
Like foretastes of a rich forthcoming joy, 
When these cold mortal mists shall fold 
away, 
And longings infinite without alloy, 
Or earthly stain, their full completion know, 
One thrilling bliss, each dim delight below. 
On sweeps the music, till the twilight breeze, 
Hushed with its burden, answers in a sigh ; 
Lulled to a dreamy stillness stand the trees, 
Nature in rapt devotion seems to lie ; 
E’en little clouds their gentle wand’rings 
stay 
To bear the echoes on their crimson way. 


Richly my list’ning heart drinks in the balm 
That falls around, the weary cares and sighs 
Sink for a moment to a soothéd calm, 
And all the feverish turmoil fades and dies 
That folds around this restless busy scene, 
It stands bereft of all its tinsel sheen. 


Ah me ! a sudden trembling ’mid the leaves 
Beareth away a frigment of that sweet 
Pure cadence, and my eager heart scarce 
breathes 

When strained attempt to mark the trackless 
beat, 

Where strays the missing chord, but all in 
vain, 

In sweetness incomplete rolls on the strain. 





Softly the purple shadows wend their way, 


lie, 

Over the solemn towers the starlights play, 
And stilly waters show a moonlit sky ; 
And long hath ceased that wondrous music 

strain 
But yet the missing chord came not again. 


My heart with feverish yearnings long did 
beat, sen Tees 
If yet perchance it lingered on the wind ; 
I longed to hear that harmony complete, 
Which woke such tender joy within my 
mind ; 
But never more it came mine car to greet, 
That song must be for ever incomplete. 


Ah, my heart dear! thou too canst soothly 
tell 
How wafts of more than earthly gladness 
steal 
In fitful gleams across thee, with a spell 
That thou in blissful trance wouldst ever 
feel ; 
But yet, alas! they fade in shadowy flight, 
Or ever they burst out in glowing light. 


And though with patient longings thou dost 
wait 
To hear the straying chords that downward 


a 








flow 
On golden wings from the celestial gate 

In broken harmony, yet surely know 
There is the full, complete, all-thrilling strain, 
These—shining links of an unbroken chain. 


Ah! sweetest measure, were our frail weak 
souls | 
To hear below the full delightsome ring 
Of that which, far beyond us, ever rolls 
Unceasingly, unbroken on, ’twould bring 
Our heaven so nigh to earth that we should 
rest 
In calm content, nor yearnto be more blest. 


So tender strains must hover round us here, 
And broken notes float out and pass away ; 
Thankful our hearts for every joy and tear, 
For e’en the veiled delights that may not 
stay ; 
Waiting with lowly patience for the time 
When chords now lost shall swell an endless | 
chime. 





M.° Cc, W. | 
} 
} 








The low green meadows veiled in twilight | 
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A LADY OF TWO CENTURIES; 


OR 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF MRS. HANNAH MORE. 


Part VI. 





CHAPTER X.—THE “CHEAP REPOSITORY”) England, and to stir up the working classes 
to lawless revolt. 

To supply the terrible want of sound and 
Tue work of Hannah More and her sisters helpful literature for those to whom they had 
in the Mendip villages soon brought strongly given the power over the world of thought 
before them the fact that, while in all their and imagination which comes with the ability 
schools they were teaching children to read, to read, Hannah More and her sister Sally 
there was little or no literature of a whole- determined to set to work to write lively 
some character and popular style which stories, ballads, and songs, such as should 
could find its way into the hands of the lower treat of the common life of the poor, with its 
classes. It is difficult now to realize the state | trials and temptations ; and which should set 
of things with which these earnest women before them the best ideals they could draw 
had to contend, or to imagine what our work |of persons under the same circumstances, 
among the poor would be were every tract,)who bravely did their best and overcame 
magazine, and popular story suppressed. The | through the might of faith, industry, and self- 
literature of the time was written for educated | denial. They had no models of successful 
readers of a certain class, and in language! works of this kind upon which to form their 
so far removed from our daily homely Eng-|own. ‘They had to adopt a style with which 
lish, that the words would be as strange to!no doubt they were now familiar in their in- 
an ignoram person as a foreign language ;|tercourse with the poor, but which they had 
while the expense of books alone shut them) never used themselves through the many years 
up from the poor. The only reading which of their pastlife. ‘They had also to get their 
they could procure was the ballads and writings printed in a cheap form, so as to sell 
sheets sold by the hawkers, and these were them at a price hitherto unheard of in the an- 
for the most part of a foul and degrading nals of publishing Hannah More’s planwas to 
character. Beyond these there were a few| produce every month three tracts, consisting 
pamphlets, which had been written in the/of stories or ballads, written in the language 
early days of the French Revolution, by per-/ of the people, and which should be sold to 
sons anxious to spread French infidelity in' the hawkers at a lower rate than their usual 
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TRACTS. 
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books and songs, so that for the sake of the 
better profit they might have every induce- 
ment to sell these'in preference. During the 
first yearthe plan was so farsuccessful that two 
millions of the “ Cheap Repository ” tracts, 
as they were called, were sold. Many of 
these found their way into the hands of 
Hannah More’s very large circle of friends 
and acquaintances ; but allowing for a few 
thousands remaining in the possession of 
those persons who were curious to see what 
the late das-d/eu could have to say to the 
poor, a very large proportion were carried 
into the homes of the class for which they 
were intended. In this work Hannah More 
had the occasional assistance of her sister 
Sally, whose bright intelligence and sense of 
humour produced one or two of the most 
popular of the tracts ; she also obtained the 
help of two or three friends, but so great 
was the gulf which then existed between the 
upper and lower classes, that very few persons 
had the least idea of how to write for any 
class but their own. 
therefore, to be done by Hannah More her- 
self. ‘To this she applied herself for three} } 
years, bringing out three new tracts every 





enjoyed hitherto by the few; and she sets 


herself with earnest purpose to help to raise | 


those below, catching the spirit of the coming 
age, and forestalling its work. But the tone 
of the tracts, the assertion of superiority, the 
style of writing, and the tendency to deal 
only with the outside life and habits of the | 
poor belong to the period in which she had | 
first begun to take rank herself in the literary 
world. As in her other writings, so in these 
for the poor, the principles on which they are | 
grounded are those of common sense, and 
obedience to all the laws of God. It is toa 
life spent in strict accordance with these that 
she points as the ideal life in which happi- 
ness and comfort are to be found. 

One of the best specimens of Hannah 
More’s “Cheap Repository Tracts” is the 


*‘ History of Tom White.” He begins life as | 
the son of an honest labourer in Wiltshire. 
As soon as he is big enough he goes into ser- 
vice at Farmer Hodges’ as waggon-boy. ‘The 
farmer makes him read the Bible every even- 
Most of the work had, | ing, and “ would have turned him out of his 
service if he had ever gone into the 


aie- 


nouse for his own pleasure.” Tom has to go 


with the waggon to the Bear Inn, at Devizes, 


month, and setting aside for this all other! then on the great highway to the west, and 


literary work. It is needless to say that the 
toil, as regards money, was wholly un-| j 
remunerative. The plan, on the other hand, 


of his carter’s smock. 


here he sees smart postboys, whose red 


ackets and tight boots make him ashamed 
He resolves to be a 


could not be carried out without considerable | postboy, “ drive a chaise and see the world.” 


expense; and the time it demanded pre- 
vented her from carrying on her other writ- 


By degrees Tom falls by the temptations of | 
his new life. 


He learns to swear, to drink 


ings, by which she always made a large sum/ “for the sake of being thought merry com- 


of money every year. 

Hannah More has the honour of being the 
first writer who addressed herself directly to 
the poor, and who endeavoured to make 
literature a means of bringing light and help 
into lives sunk in sordid toil, or the deeper 
degration of mere brutal existence. She has} I 
had many followers, who in the wider sym- 
pathy of the present day have known better 
how to reach the human hearts of their 
brothers and sisters struggling with the diffi- 
culties of earning their bread by labour. 
But to take the first step in a new course de- 
mands always more courage and resolution, | 
more faith and steadfastness to duty, than to 
follow where others lead the way. Hannah 
More’s name must, therefore, always be held 
in the esteem due to all brave pioneersin at 
march over untrodden ground. 

Her work in this good cause is charac- 
terized by her relation to the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. She shows in it the] s 
full recognition of the right of every class in 
the community to the light and development 





pany and a hearty fellow.” 
going to church, and “does not know a Sun- 
day at last from a Monday.” He gets money, 
but “ fives, cards, cudgel playing, and laying | 
wagers” soon run away with it. 
driving a race with another postboy through 


leg broken in two places, Tom finds himself 
in a London hospital. 
been in violation of God’s laws, and trouble 
and sorrow are shown to be the result of such 
a course. 
himself; he heartily repents; sends for his 


help to lead a different life in the future. On 
his discharge he doubts whether he ought to 
return to his old employment as postboy ; 
but Hannah More never represents those 
things as sinful which are not real and actual 
breaches of God’s commands ; ‘Tom is made 
therefore to reply to his doubts thus :—“ But,” 


travel; travellers must have chaises, and 
chaises must have drivers ; ’tis a very honest 


He leaves off | 


At last, in 


3rentford, his chaise is upset, and with his 


His life hitherto had 


In the hospital Tom sees this 


sible and Prayer Book; resolves by God's 


ays he, sensibly enough, “ gentlefolks must 
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calling, and I don’t know that goodness be- 
longs to one sort of business more than 
another ; and he who can be good in a state 
of great temptation, provided the calling be 
lawful, and he be diligent in prayer, may be 
better than another man for aught I know; 
and all that belongs to us is to do our duty 
in that state of life in which it shall please 
God to call us.” 

Tom becomes again as postboy, but strives 

now at all times to order his life by the laws 
of God. He becomes thus careful, civil, 
neat, and industrious ; is good to his horses, 
“because he has read in the Bible that ‘a 
good man is merciful to his beast.’” He isa 
favourite on the road, gets well paid, and 
“ being frugal, he spent little ; and having no 
vices, he wasted none. He soon found out that 
there was some meaning in the text which 
says that ‘godliness hath the promise of the life 
that now is,as wellasf that which is to come.” 
By the advice of Farmer Hodges, Tom at last 
takes a small farm, and here the “regularity, 
sobriety, peaceableness, and piety of his caily 
life” make him a pattern to the parish. But 
Farmer White soon finds that his house wants 
a mistress; acting on the Bible assertion, 
that he that findeth a good wife receives her 
from God, he “ prays to God to direct him 
in so important a business.” He soon hears 
of a young woman who lived as upper maid 
in the vicar’s family. “She was prudent, 
sober, industrious, and religious. Her neat, 
modest appearance at church was an example 
to all persons in her station. It was her 
character, however, which recommended her 
to Farmer White. He knew that ‘ favour is 
deceitful, and beauty is vain; but a woman 
that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised.’ 
‘ Ay, and not only praised, but chosen too,’ says 
Farmer White, as he took down his hat from 
the nail, in order to go and wait on the vicar 
and ask his consent.” 

They are married; and on the wedding 





** * What with my brats and sickly wife,’ 
Quoth Dick, ‘I’m almost tired of life ; 
So hard my work, so poor my fare, 
Tis more than mortal man can bear. 


“* * How glorious is the rich man’s state ! 
His house so fine! his wealth so great! 
Heaven is unjust, you must agree. 
Why all to him? Why none to me? 


** Tn spite of what the Scripture teaches, 
In spite of all the parson preaches, 
This world (indeed, I’ve thought so long) 
Is ruled, methinks, extremely wrong. 


** *Where’er I look, where’er I range, 
Tis all confused, and hard, and strange ; 
The good are troubled and oppressed, 
And all the wicked are the blessed.’ 


** Quoth John, ‘ Our ignorance is the cause 
Why thus we blame our Maker’s laws ; 
Parts of His ways alone we know, 

*Tis all that man can see below. 


‘* ¢ Seest thou this carpet, not half done, 
Which thou, dear Dick, hast well begun ? 
> a} .. 
Behold the wild confusion there, 
So rude the mass, it makes one stare. 


“ « A stranger ignorant of the trade 
Would say no meaning’s there conveyed ; 
For where’s the middle, where’s the border ? 
Thy carpet, sure, is all disorder.’ 





* Quoth Dick, ‘My work is yet in bits, 
But still in every part it fits ; 
Besides, you reason like a lout,— 
Why, man, that carpet’s inside out.’ 


‘* Says John, ‘ Thou sav’st the thing I mean, 
And now I hope to cure thy spleen ; 
This world, which clouds thy soul with dcubt, 
Is but a carpet inside out. 


‘¢ ¢ As when we view these shreds and ends 
We know not what the whole intends, 
So where on earth things look but odd, 
They’re working still some scheme of God. 


“* No plan, no pattern can we trace, 
All wants proportion, truth, and grace; 
The motley mixture we deride, 
Nor see the beauteous upper side. 





day, after advice from the vicar, Tom White | 
concludes, “I could tell you, sir, not asa/| 
thing that I have read in a book, but as a| 
truth I feel in my own heart, that to fear God 
and keep His commandments will not only 
bring a man peace at last, but will surely make 
him happy now, for the commands of God 
are the best laws for this world.” 

As a good specimen of the ballads written 
by Hannah More for the people we may take 
“Turn the Carpet ; or, the Two Weavers : ”— 


** As at their work two weavers sat, 
Beguiling time with friendly chat, 
They touched upon the price of mect, 
So high, a weaver scarce could eat. 





‘¢ * But when we reach that world of light, 
And view those works of God aright, 

Then shall we see the whole design, 
And own the workman is divine. 

‘¢* What now seem random strokes will there 
All order and design appear ; 

Then shall we praise what here we spurned, 
For then the carpet shall be turned.’ 

‘* ¢Thou’rt right,’ quoth Dick, ‘no more I'll grumble 
That this sad world’s so strange a jumble ; 
My impious doubts are put to flight, 

For my own carpet sets me right.’” 


Encouraged as Hannah More was by the 
success of her undertaking, she was unable 
to keep it up for more than three years ; for 
very soon: the whole labour of writing the 
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tracts devolved entirely upon her, and this, 
in addition to her Mendip work, seriously 
affected her health. Fresh editions of the 
tracts continued, however, to be called for, 
and for some years they formed the larger 
portion of the popular literature distributed 
by visitors of the poor. “ The Shepherd of 
Salisbury Plain” is still issued by the Reli- 
gious Tract Society. 


“ une 4th —Cheap Repository is closed. 
‘Bless the Lord, O my soul,’ that I have 
been spared to accomplish that work! Do 
Thou, O Lord, bless and prosper it to the 
good of many, and if it do good I give to 
Thee the glory, and take to myself the 
shame of its defects. 

“ September 30th.—Have had more com- 
munion with God lately, especially in the 
night watches. Thoughts more called off 








CHAPTER XI,—OPPOSITION, 


from worldly things, and less vexed by dis- 


THOROUGHLY engaged now in the earnest | appointments ; still I find it hard to fix my 
work of life, living for others and for God,| mind on God and eternity by day; I had 
Hannah More became more and more | rather work for God than meditate on Him ; 


detached from the general society in which 
she had spent so much of her time during | 
her earlier years. She now lived only two| 
months of the year in London ; and this time | 
was divided between her old friend, Mrs. | 
Garrick, Bishop Porteous, Lord Teignmouth, 
Mr. Thornton, and Mr. Hoare; while she 
also met at some of these houses a circle of 


yet this divine communion is the work of 
heaven, and the preparation for work on 
earth,” 

During this time Hannah More suffered 
frequently from violent attacks of pain in the 
head, which laid her quite aside from all 


active employments. Her testimony recorded 











earnest Christians, whose spiritual life was 
deep and strong, and whose outward lives 
were manifestations of Gevoted love to Christ 
as the Saviour and Redeemer. From the 
tone of her tracts it might be supposed that 
she aimed only at an outward and moral 
reformation in the poor; but the work was 
altogether so new that she had not yet 
learned to trust to the living power of the 
representation to the poor and ignorant of 
Christ’s work and death for man in bringing 
him to God, as the principle and strength of 
obedience. Hannah More's own diary, kept 
at this time, shows, however, how completely 
her own heart was “at the secret source of 
every precious thing.” On _ beginning the 
year 1798 she wrote — 

“Fanuary 1.—Having obtained help of 
God, I continue to this day. Let me now 
dedicate myself to Thee with a more entire 
surrender than I have ever yet made. I re- 
solve, by the grace of God, to be more 
watchful over my temper. Not to speak 
rashly or harshly. To strive after closer 
communion with God. To let no hour pass 
without lifting up my heart to Him through 
Christ. To labour to do and to suffer the 
whole will of God. To cure my over-anxiety 
by casting myself on God in Christ 

“Fanuary 7th-——\ will confess my sins. 
Repent of them. Plead the atonement. 
Resolve to love God and Christ. Implore 
the aid of the Spirit for light, strength, and 
direction. Examine if these things are done. 
Watch and pray. I resolve at this beginning 
of the year to pray at least twice a week for 
the country in this time of danger. 


in her diary in regard to these seasons of ill- 
ness is useful in helping to do away with the 
too common idea that illness in itself has 
any sanctifying power, or that the soul, which 
in times of health lives apart from God, is 
raised in any way by suffering itself into 
nearness to Him:—“ Pain does not purify: 
my heart.”—“‘Spent the day in bed ; little 
devotion, no spirituality."—“ In pain my te- 
ligion vacillates ; I trust I am tolerably patient 
and resigned, yet not as becomes a disciple 
of the suffering Jesus,” —“ It is a grievoustruth, 
that I am in general least religious when I am 

sick.” —“ By the grace of God I am resigned 

to pain, but my thoughts, which ought at 

such times to be devoted to heavenly things, 

are not always in my power.” It is not in 

sickness and disease that those who live in 

habitual communion with God can best rise 

in faith and love to the joy of His presence ; 

and still less can bodily weakness and suffer- 

ing become in and of themselves a source of 
spiritual life to those who in health have 

never offered themselves to God as a reason- 

able service. 

Another trial, more severe even than bodily 

suffering, about this time passed like a dark 

cloud across the sunshine of popularity and 

fame which Hannah More had so long en- 

joyed. 

Many instances of opposition to the work 


lected parishes of Mendip are recorded in 
‘**Miss Patty More’s Diary ;” the ignorance | 
of the farmers and their desire to keep down | 
the labouring class; and the jealousy of cold- | 
hearted clergymen, who felt their slothfulness | 
rebuked by the labours of the Misses More, 
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irritating opposition to the attendance of the 
people at the evening readings, and of the 
children at the schools. Still, the patience 
and tact of Hannah More and her sisters 
overcame these difficulties for the time, and 
in spite of all this work for God was, un- 
shaken’ by any of the efforts of man to over- 
turnit. The ill-will, however, did not subside 
with the success of the work, but gathered 
strength and virulence ; and at last it broke 
forth into open attacks upon the character 
and actions of the Misses More and the 
teachers they had engaged. The leader in 
this persecution, for so it may be called, was 
the curate of Blagdon, that village the re- 
formation of which was only undertaken at 
the earnest request of the churchwardens and 
leading parishioners, at a time when Hannah 
More felt they had already more in hand than 
they could accomplish. The attack began 
by a false accusation against the school- 
master at Blagdon. Both Miss Patty and | 
Miss Hannah More were in London at the | 
time, and the charge against the teacher was | 
communicated to them by the curate in what 
Miss Patty calls ‘‘a short and impudent letter.” 
They consulted influential friends in London, 
and the whole was referred to Sir A. Elton, who 








judged the accusation to be false. Having 
cleared his character, it was thought better 
that he should leave the school, and he 
went to Dublin to superintend large chari- 
table institutions there. ‘The school at Blag- 
don was then discontinued, for neither Han- 
nah More nor her sister thought it right to 
carry it on in a parish the only resident 
clergyman of which was so strongly opposed 


to their work. But not satisfied with putting | “My dear madam, ‘blessed are ye when 
a stop to the good work in his own parish, | men shall revile and persecute you, and shad/ 


and who in every earnest effort dreaded 
Methodism, combined to produce constantly 





peated by persons who have never read “ The 
Mendip Annals,” nor the complete vindica- 
tion which Hannah More’s. life and works 
establish. During the time that she was 
undergoing this persecution she was also 
suffering from an ague, which lasted seven 
months, and which was brought on by her 
constant devotion to the cause of the religious 
reformation and elevation of the lower classes. 
For herself, Hannah More determined to enter 
nto no contest with her opponents, but to 
continue the work as God should make the 
way plain before them. To the Bishop of 
| Bath and Wells alone did she write to explain 
' her plans of teaching, and the subjects taught 
in her schools, holding herself in regard to 
| him accountable for her conduct, “ which,” 
as she says, “ has been attacked with a wan- 
| tonness of cruelty which, in civilized places, 
few persons, especially of my sex, have been 
called to suffer.” 

Of her sister Patty at this time she writes, 
“Poor Patty, in bad health herself, fights 
manfully, and combats well with these sor- 
rows. She is holding our annual club feast, 
and feasting six or seven hundred each day 
with outward cheerfulness. It puts me in 
mind of poor actors, who play their comic 
parts gaily on the stage, when perhaps they 
have all sorts of miseries at home.” And in 
another letter,—“ Patty behaves nobly, and 
only works the harder for all these attacks. 
She has been in all this weather on a three 
days’ mission to Wedmore, where things 
look very smiling.” 

This trial called forth strong expressions of 
sympathy from Hannah More’s friends, many 
of whom were amongst the best and wisest 
of their time. Old John Newton writes, ° 
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the curate of Blagdon now used every endea- | speak all manner of evil against you falsely, | 
vour to stir up others to oppose the efforts of | for My sake.’ When I consider whose words 
these two women to bring light and help to the | are these, I am more disposed to congratulate 
poor. In addition to accusations made to/than to condole with you on the unjust and 
the bishop and dean against the teaching in| hard treatment you have met with. Yet I do 
the schools and in Hannah More’s “ Cheap | feel for you. These things are not joyous, 
Repository Tracts,” that it was fanatical and | but grievous at the time; yet chcer up, my 
seditious, charges were brought against her | dear friend, tarry thou the Lord’s leisure. 
character by private slander, “which,” as her| Be strong, and He shall comfort thy heart. 
old biographer says, “ were so preposterous} Depend upon it, all shall turn out to the 
as to conduce only to the defeat and disgrace | furtherance of that gospel for which you are 
of the fabricators.” But there is often a/ engaged.” 

vitality in evil things; and outrageous and} Another letter Hannah More received at 
even absurd as these slanders were (originally | this trying time was from the Duchess of 
invented by the hostile foes of religion| Gloucester. For some years now she had 
and light to serve their own ends), the| been endeavouring to turn the intercourse 
whisper of them has still hardly died away in| she had with persons of rank, who admired 
some quarters, and they are occasionally re-| her works and enjoyed her society, to good 
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account for the service of God and them- 
selves. In her diary for 1798 she wrote while 
in London, “ Had a little serious talk with 
the Duchess of Gloucester, Lady Amherst, 
and the Duchess of Beaufort. Lord, let me 
be no mean respecter of persons, but make 
me valiant always for Thy truth.” 

At an earlier date she speaks of an evening 
spent at Gloucester House as ‘the most 
rational and religious evening by far that I 
have passed in town. It would make some 
folks smile to know that we read the epistle 
to the Ephesians, and commented as we went 
along.” 


A letter from the Duchess of Gloucester, | 


written to Miss Patty More during the time 
of the attacks made upon her and her sister, 


Saviour’s blessing, “‘ Blessed are they which 
are persecuted for righteousness’ sake,” Our 
friends say these trials will have a good end- 
ing, even in this world. Nothing can exceed, 
and few things equal, the behaviour of the 
bishop and Mrs. Porteous. I cannot ex- 
press to you the very marked attentions which 
are paid to Hannah from all ranks and de- 
scriptions of people ; they say such a perse- 
cution of such a woman is unexampled,” 
The attacks on Hannah More extended | 
beyond the Mendip Hills; scurrilous pam- 
phlets were published against her in Bath, | 
the Anti-Facobin directed its satire against | 
her, and repeated a slander which gave | 
amusement to herself and her sisters, and 
made her say to Mr. Wilberforce, “I am 














| persecuted ; but she will indeed receive our ' 


and while Hannah More was suffering from | sorry you do not read the Anéi-Facobin, be- 
illness, shows the esteem in which she was| because you would have seen how I am in 
held by the princess :— love with an actor and two officers at once.” 
“Dear Mapam,—The Bishop of London | The writer was probably not aware that she 
told me yesterday that Miss H. More was| was then in her sixtieth year. But the Av/- 
very unwell. Her life is of too much conse- | ¥acobin afterwards changed its tone towards 
quence to the world not to create serious|her, on the complete falseness of all the 
alarm to her friends when she is indisposed ;| accusations against her becoming better | 
but I very much fear that she is at present! known. 
very much more than indisposed. Will you,| It was about this time that Hannah More 
my dear Miss Martha, write me a few con-|and her sisters took to themselves the title 
solatory lines? for I am really very uneasy | of Mrs. instead of Miss, and requested their 
about her. My reverence for her unble-| friends to address them thus. At a some- 
mished character and exalted piety has turned | what earlier time all ladies past their youth 
into respectful affection; and that she may| were addressed by the more dignified title, 
be restored to us is the anxious prayer of, /and they wished perhaps thus to mark their 
dear Miss Martha More, | arrival at more advanced years. 
“Your sincerely attached well-wisher, In the meantime the schools which slander 
‘Marta. j|had endeavoured to damage flourished more 
“My Sophia is, you may be certain, as|and more. ‘The people themselves learnt to 
anxious as myself.” feel the worth of them, the attendance in- 
Other letters, from Wilberforce, the Bishop | creased, and improvements were made in the 
of Bath and Wells, the Bishop of Durham, | system and teaching as the new experience 
the Rev. Richard Cecil, and Mrs. Kennicote,!/advanced. So far from being daunted or 
consoled and supported the sisters during} turned aside from this good work, the sisters 
this trial. devoted themselves with increasing earnest- 
On Hannah More’s recovery, she and her/ness and a deeper endeavour to reach the 
sister Patty paid a visit to the Bishop of|very heart of the people, and sow there the 
London at Fulham. Of this visit Miss Patty | good seed of the kingdom of God—life and 
More thus writes to her sisters :—‘* We arrived | hope in Jesus Christ. With no symptom of 
here Thursday afternoon, and found Mrs. |fear, or thought of turning back from the 


Kennicote, who has just been reading to us| work, they fully realized the motto of Miss | 


a sweet letter from Mrs. Barrington. “y 


says, 


She | Patty’s journal of the Mendip annals 
‘So Hannah More has again been |have not imitated Xenophon.” 
ANNA J. BUCKLAND. 
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MORE LEGENDS FROM THE SOUTH SEAS. 


Part SECOND. 


CAVE OF THE TERN; OR THE MISDEEDS OF ,the opposite side. The united light of our 
RUANAE. torches in no degree lessened the gloom of 

this fearful abyss. Yet Ruanae and _ his 

In the face of a perpendicular cliff at Ivirua, warlike followers were accustomed by torch- 
overlooking a picturesque valley cut up into light to cross this ill-omened spot daily when 
innumerable taro patches, is an opening to bent on a secret descent upon the persons or 
which access can only be gained by a long lands of their foes. The water they drank 
ladder planted on a projecting point of rock. was drawn up from this deep natural reservoir, 


| A party of us contrived to extemporize aj|which abounds in large eels and shrimps. 


ladder out of the tapering stems of two | Until the prevalence of Christianity and the 
papao-apple trees, and so gained entrance to consequent feeling of security, this impreg- 
the fumous cavern which is known as “ The | nable fortress was constantly used by the 
Cave of the Tern” (te ana o Kakaia). Here natives of the eastern part of the island. 
for many a long day were the head-quarters Rouvi assured us that in those days, lighted 
of Ruanae and his clan. The cavern is ex- by the glare of torches above, he often 
tensive, and abounds in beautiful stalactites. descended holding on crag by crag to fish in 
A deep natural recess in the side nearest to these unpromising waters. 
the sleeping-place of the fierce chieftain was_ Hard by, and connected with this strong- 
the repository of the weapons of the clan. hold, is a sort of chapel, small but most 
On each club and long spear was a private | exquisite in structure. Column rises upon 
mark, so that each warrior should wield only column of seeming alabaster. No torch is 
his own weapon. needed to display its beauties, sufficient light 
Outside at the entrance to the cave is the | coming through the entrance to illumine it. 
spot where the cannibal feasting was held. | All around and beneath sparkle a myriad 
It is in reference to this that it still bears the gems, walking over which were a desecration. 
significant name of “ Feasting Hollow” | This fairy palace is known as “Te koatu 
(Ruekai). Here we picked up one ortwo|kurukuru o Angita,” z¢, “the cave of 
large rounded stones designed to crack the | beautifully carved stones.” The exit is over 
skulls of any who might be foolhardy enough | moss-grown crumbling stones, as 7 the re- 
to attack those outside the cave. A fearful | mains of an ancient flight of steps ! 
chasm runs across the cave. Great stones; The signal defeat of Ruanae at Arera made 
hurled down by some of us splashed heavily | the sons of Mautara lords of the island. The 
in the unseen waters far below. entrance to the “Cave of the Tern,” the 
The clan of Ruanae used to cross this abyss hiding-place of the beaten tribe, who were 
on a bridge of long logs. Not having this still formidable in point of numbers, is so 
advantage, we had to descend our ladder and | difficult, that to force an entrance would be im- 
make a considerable circuit. Our worthy guide | possible. Hunger, however, occasionally com- 
Rouvi, about seventy-five years old, once! pelled the men to go on foraging expeditions. 
occupied thiscave. He showed us the secret On such occasions they generally picked up 
entrance to this stronghold through a thick some stray members of the victorious party 
grove of plantains. Near the entrance the of Mautara, whose encampment was on the 
roof is very low, but soon becomes loftier. opposite side of the island. These unfortu- 
The cave eventually opens up into a noble nates were invariably cooked and eaten. It 
cathedral-like nave. The arched roof aswell is asserted that the first person deliberately 
as the walls and flooring, being composed of eaten by Ruanae was /tHeve, over whose body 
stalactites, sparkledand glittered magnificently was registered the unholy vow to spare neither 
in the light of our torches. Right and left sex nor age whenever a victim should fall into 
branched off aisles all richly ornamented with their hands. 
a wondrous fretwork of nature’s own mould- Zzange was one morning fishing on the 
ing. After proceeding a considerable distance, reef about a mile from the present mission 
we found ourselves on the brink of the same premises at Oneroa, when to his dismay he 
chasm we had previously approached from found his retreat cut off by a sudden descent 
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of Ruanae and his cannibal warriors from the 
neighbouring rocks and bush. Under cover 
of a dark night they had crossed the island 
and hid themselves at a convenient spot 
where a never-failing spring of fresh water 
gushes up amidst stones and sand. De- 
lighted to see Teange, a man of no ordinary 
size and prowess, carrying only a scoop-net 
and utterly unconscious of danger, they 
rushed out upon him. The only possible 
means of escape was to swim out to sea; 
which Teange did without hesitation, knowing 
that at a short distance is a block of coral 
rising up from the ocean depths. At high 
water it is covered; but even then a 
man sitting on it would have no fear of 
drowning. On came the clan of Ruanae like 
a number of hungry sharks to devour their 
victim ; but they were astonished that he did 
not attempt to run in the direction of the 
camp, but coolly swam out to sea and suc- 
ceeded in gaining the rock referred to. Teange 
climbed on it and defied his foes. Many 
were the stones thrown at him, but at that 
distance he found it comparatively easy to 
avoid them. Tired of this, some of the 
disappointed cannibals swam out to the 
coral rock on which the brave Teange stood 
pouring abuse and curses; but when they 
got uncomfortably near, he wisely swam out 
to sea. (Being an excellent swimmer, he 
quietly watched his foes until they returned 
to the reef, when he returned to his old 
standing-place. 

In their joy at the prospect of securing 
their victim, the cannibal tribe did not notice 
a little boy sitting in the bush near the pebbly 
beach awaiting the return of his father from 
fishing. At the beginning of the attack the 
little fellow ran as fast as his legs could carry 
him through the bush and over the hill towards 
the encampment,—a full mile. In a few 
secondsmore the entire body of warriors, led by 
Teuanuku and Raumea, the brave sons of 
Mautara, were in motion eager for fight, 
hoping to crush for ever the adverse tribe. 
On descending the hill which overlooked the 
scene of conflict they were seen by the scouts 
of Ruanae. A prolonged shout caused the en- 
tire troop of cowardly cannibals to take to 
their heels. The pursuers strained every 
nerve to cut off the retreatof Ruanae, and 
thus terminated the contest whichhad dragged 
on slowly for many months. Ruanae, how- 
ever, succeeded in gaining the sharp-pointed 
rocks where it were vain to follow him. The 
coral rock on which the fearless swimmer 
rested is still known as “ the standing-place of 
Teange” (te turanga 0 Teange). 


A few weeks after this, three women went 
one evening from the encampment of Mautara 
to the lake in Veitatei to catch shrimps and 
delicate kokopu fish, which are obtained at 
night by the aid of torches. 


baskets. 


sake, and to appease the cravings of hunger. 
The romantic little spot chosen for the oven 
is in a dense thicket under the shadow of a 
mass of rock about 100 feet high, where 
if anywhere they might hope to be un- 
noticed. 

Little did they imagine that Ruanae and 
his clan were on a foraging expedition in 
their immediate neighbourhood. They slept 
in the rocks overlooking the lake, without 
noticing the women. Early in the morning, 
when about to march back, their attention 
was attracted by the smoke of the oven. 
Finding that it was a party of defenceless 
women, the cowards descended as quieily as 
possible by a rough pathway, still used, called 
Raurau. At the first sight of their cannibal 
foes, Mai rushed off as fast as she could in 
the direction of her home. Her path lay 
underneath those frowning lofty rocks which 
form an imperishable defence against the 
advance of the ocean. Ina short time she 
came to a narrow pass, occasioned apparently 
by the severance and fall of a vast block of 
rock, overgrown with dwarfed banyan trees 
shooting out of the crevices of the stone. 


immense strength from the summit to the 
ground. 

Mapi in her flight recollected that at the 
distance of ten feet from the earth, and over- 
hanging the narrow path, is a round fissure, 
opening up into a narrow chamber capable 
of containing three persons. In a twinkling, 
with the aid of fingers and toes, sailor-like, 
she climbed by means of this natural rope 
into this curious hiding-place, and lay flat to 
elude notice. Had she been seen, escape 
would have been impossible, as there is only 
one way of entrance and exit. Hardly had 
she lain down on the flooring of her strange 
retreat when her foes rushed past close under- 
neath, little suspecting that Mapi was hidden 
there. On, on they pressed at full speed, 
not thinking it possible that she should 
escape. At length they stopped and resolved 
to return, and carefully to examine every 
bush that could possibly afford shelter to a 
fugitive, their long spears being thrust re- 





peatedly through the bush without a trace of 


The shrimps | 
are easily caught with coarse cocoa-nut leaf | 


The long roots hang like natural ropes of | 





Now these women had been very successful, | 
and at dawn cooked the fish, for convenience’ | 
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their intended victim. In passing again 
under the overhanging rock, in the very heart 
of which Mapi still lay, they little thought 
that every threat of vengeance was distinctly 
heard by her. 

In this rocky chamber, on the side nearest 
to the lake, is a small hole through which 
she ventured a glance at her. retreating foes, 
and with inexpressible relief saw them dis- 
appear in the distance. When all was quiet 
she cautiously descended from her hiding- 
place and descended to the ground. Very 
warily she made her way through the tall 
tufts of reeds and clumps of pandanus trees to 
the mountain-ridge, whence it was easy for 
her to gain the distant encampment, minus, 
however, her fish. 

The fate of the two other women, who were 
sisters, was diverse. Xoua, the elder, and 
Anauaukura, the younger, in their affright 
took different paths. Koua ran into the 
neighbouring thickets, and thence made her 
way to the rocks and so escaped, ascribing 
her safety to the friendly aid of Matarau, the 
lizard-god, the guardian of all rocks and 
caves. Her ill-fated sister, after running a 
short distance in the opencountry, was caught, 
her hands tied behind her, and led back to 


| the smoking oven which she and her two 





more fortunate companions had just left. 
The savoury contents of shrimps and 
kokopu were speedily demolished by the 
famished cannibals. But for their haste to 
enjoy this unexpected feast, it is very pro- 
bable that the search for the missing woman 
might have been successful. 

As soon as this meal was despatched, 
Ruanae hurried off his people through fear 
of a sudden attack from their foes. They 
started off in single file across the fern-clad 
hills of the interior to their gloomy strong- 
hold at the Cave of the Fern at Ivirua. 
Anauaukura, with her hands tied behind 


| and well guarded, walked in the centre, zz 


order to save the labour of carrying her dead 
body ! 

At the top of the first eminence she looked 
back, and for the last time caught sight of the | 
lake where so lately she had been disporting 
with her companions. Just beyond was the 
sad scene of her capture. It is said that she 
travelled on in silence under a mid-day sun 
until they reached the taro patches of Ivirua, 
where the cannibals felt themselves safe, as 
in the event of a sudden alarm they could 
easily betake themselves to theirstone fortress. 
The hands of the victim were now untied, 
and by a refinement of cruelty she was com- 


pelled 40 collect a quantity of dry firewood 
and to break off a lot of banana leaves to 
wrap her own body in! Near the entrance 
to the cave, and in full view of the women and 
children, was the large oven used by Ruanae’s 
party in cooking their victims. Anauaukura 
was directed to heat this oven, which she did. 
As soon as the stones were sufficiently hot, 
the poor unoffending woman was clubbed to 
death and cooked in the very oven her hands 
had lighted! The body was carefully divided 
out and devoured by these horrid cave- 
dwellers. 

Upon another occasion a number of women 
and girls engaged at night in _lobster- 
fishing at Tuaate were surprised and slain by 
Ruanae. Eight poor women were cut off by 
daylight when digging for wild yams. Four 
females collecting chestnuts were slain early 
one morning, and, skewered on long spears, 
were borne with fiendish shouts of joy to the 
great oven at the foot of the ladder. 

Now a man named Matautu was appointed 
by Ruanae to keep the chiefs supplied with 
shrimps and eels. He alone lived in the 
middle of the valley and unceasingly plied 
his vocation. On the morning of the capture 
of the chestnut gatherers he was horrified to 
see his own aunt cooked and devoured. 
Burning for revenge, he sent word to Teua- 
nuku who with the victorious clan ventured by 
night close to the cave where Akapautua was 
keeping watch, his long spear resting on the 
earth. The spear was quietly stolen. The 
clan slept on all unconscious of danger. 
A beautiful daughter of Ruanae named 
Kimiatu descending at dawn of day to bathe 
in the neighbouring stream was at once 
pounced upon, her hands tied, and led weep- 
ing and calling for help to a well-known 
spot in the centre of the taro patches, in full 
sight of her distressed relatives in the Cave 
of the Fern. Dry cocoa nut branches 
were collected and piled up round this 
unhappy girl, and the whole lighted. It is 
said that her arms, now released by fire, were 
stretched out towards her father in the cave, 
imploring succour. But Ruanae well knew 
that any effort to rescue his daughter would 


insure the immediate destruction of himself - | 


and his tribe. 

We have seen that the elder sister Koua 
escaped. One of her direct descendants is 
‘Turoua, the present worthy chief of Tevaenga, 
one of the six principal governors of 
Mangaia ; a man of marked character, who 
has-long made a consistent profession of 
attachment to Christ. 
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THE OVERTHROW OF RUANAE. 
BY POTIKI, ¢?rca 1791, 
For the ‘‘ Death-talk of Vaiaa.”’ 


iaeeeaied INTRODUCTION. 
BMY. The tribe of Ruanae has perished ! 
Solo. | As the reef covered* with dead fish, 
Kua pau te vaka o Ruanae ! | Is the ground where they fought. 
Ana mai nei kua tua tei Atea, | Let the dead rot there ! 
Te viri nei i te ara é! 
Chorus. FOUNDATION, 
E vaio ia ngaere i reira é! Ruanae lies low in the dust, 
Where he rushed on to his fate 
PAPA. In the vain hope of victory. 
Akapautua pressed behind (saying), 
Tipoki te aro o Ruanae, **Come on, stand shoulder to shoulder, 
Pakia io ia mou ei, That we may die together.” 
Kia riro te papa iaia. Both warriors lie in one place! Chorus. 
Akapautua 1 mamao atu. 
Oi mai koe ia piri é ! FirsT OFFSHOOT. 
Kia kapitia i te mate, Solo. 
The tribe of Ruanae has perished ! 


Kia vai reka raua katoa e! Chorus. . 
Chorus. 


picceningg = By the purling brook the fight took place, 
NUUNU Tal. Ay, by yon purling brook the fight took place. 
ware Solo. 

Kua pau te vaka é, no Ruanae é, (The chiefs said), *‘ Should the worst come to the worst 
Tei vaitangi na taukarokaro anga. Chorus. | Should we be overpowered by our foes, 
Tei vaitangi na taukarokaro anga’ i. Our bodies shall lie on the field of battle. 

Me é te & ia taua, As the reef covered with dead fish, 

Me kite atu i te rangatira, Is the ground where they fought. 

Ka ati te ati Tangaroa. Chorus. 
Ana mai nei kua tua tei Atea, Let the dead rot there ! 

Te viri nei i te ara 6! 





E Sis Din) o SECOND OFFSHOOT. 
E vaio ia ngaere | reira é! Chorus. | Solo. 





Waiting for a sign of advancing foes,— 
Unvunu Rva. Of any advancing foe. 
Chorus. 
Tatari : k ee (Ngako) climbed the mountain-top, 
> ie aged Hay brie PEt :S © And long watched there 
Kua kak " Pig tratitig’ To get notice of their approach,— 
Kua Kake > Mz ay ~ 
Noo atu i reira. ; — ‘ee at 

Kua taumate aere, Ay, for the faintest token of their approach, 
Kua taumata aere ei. The priest-leader gave the fatal command, 
Tateee net i te “Climb the trees and bare them of their fruit. 
Te tara nei i tena atua, 5 ; 

As the reef covered with dead fish 


E ui paa i te anii e te kouo, 
Ana mai nei kua tua tei Atea, Is the ground where they fought. 
Let the dead rot there ! 


Te viri nei i te ara é! 


Solo. 


iar ore THIRD OFFSHOOT, 
E vaio ia ngaere i reiraé! Chorus. ‘Sold. 
The only thought was now of flight,— 
Unuunvu Toru. 
Chorus. 
Solo. Of mere flight ! 
Kimiia te ara ra é, e marere ai @, Shall it be by Teone, the path to the sea? 
Or by the hill Paeru,oyerlooking the battle-field,— 
Chorus. 
E mirere ai ! alo. 
E na tai atu i Teone @, Ay, overlooking the sad battle-field ? 
E na Paeru, na veiveitamaki, Dare thy utmost to live ; 
Tis hard to escape. 
Solo. As the reef covered with dead fish, 
Na veiveitamaki ai. Is the ground where they fought. 
Na veroinga i te io, 
Na ookainga i te korero. Choris, 
Ana mai nei kua tua tei Atea, Let the dead rot there ! 


Te viri nei ite ara @! ; : 
E vaio i i ay * At times, the reef is almost dry, and the small fish die by 
valo la ngaere 1 reira é, Chorus. hundreds, on account of the excessive heat of the sun, 
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UNUUNU A. 
Solo, 
I uia te arara é, 
E aere ai é! 
Chorus. 
E aere ai ! 

Tei Arakino Ruanae, 
Tei te utu tutai, | tei te utu tutai ai. 
Solo, 

Te pao nei i te ara, 
Te kai nei i te ua nondel i te riei. 
Aore e tumu ia uta. 
Ana mai nei kua tua tei Atea. 
Te viri nei i te ara @! 
Chorus. 
E vaio ia ngaere i reira é ! 
Aieruaoo! E rangaié! 


MANAUNE’S FORTUNATE ADOPTION. 


In the olden time, if a man wished to marry 
he must select a wife from another tribe. To 
marry into one’s own tribe wasusually regarded 
Each 
clan had its separate gods, customs, traditions, 
and songs—constituting but one great family, | 
with a single head, and pledged to defend 
each other to the death. | 
almost always at war with each other, so 
that a man was often compelled to fight 
against his wife’s nearest relatives. In general | 


as a heavy offence against the gods. 


the boys went with the paternal tribe. 


One of the most memorable instances of 
adoption into a hostile tribe was that of 
Manaune. 
We have seen that the vanquished tribe 
of Ruanae, after the battle of Arera, took 
refuge in the “ Cave of the Tern,” at Ivirua. 
This cave is very difficult of access ; inside 
is a fearful chasm, down which it were easy | 
to .hurl an intruder. 
Zeora, whose husband and all her sons but 
one had fallen in successive battles with 
Mautara’s victorious clan. 


anxiety was to save her remaining boy. 


resolved therefore to go secretly to her nephew 
and beg him to adopt the orphan Manaune 
into the winning tribe. She whispered to her 
boy her design, and directed him to {watch 
through the ensuing night until the morning 
star should rise, and then stealthily descend | 
the perilous pathway from the cave and meet} 
herata certainspot a little wayoff. Thereason | 
for this arrangement was that at midnight! 
Ruanae was in the habit of going round with | 
a lighted torch and counting his sleeping | 


These tribes were 


Amongst them lived 


Teora’s great 


| FouRTH OFFSHOOT. 
Solo. 


Ask the road by which to fly,— 
Chorus. 
To fly for one’s life! 
| Ruanae’s home had been in the rocks, 
| Where a solitary Barringtonia grew. 
He subsisted on pandanus berries, 
And the sour fruits found in the wilds. 


| Solo, 
| For none befriended ‘him ! 
| As the reef covered with dead fish 
Is the ground where they fought. 
| Chorus. 
Let the dead rot there ! 
Aieruaoo! E rangaié! 


suspected parties belonging to his own tribe 
| shared the same horrible fate if caught. 

As soon as the bright herald of day made 
its appearance Manaune. left the cave and 
met his mother at the appointed place. The 
fugitives luckily reached the summit of the 
interior mountain-ridge without being pursued, 
and now ran with all possible speed along 
the narrow path through the fern and iron- 
wood trees. By daylight they were beyond 
the reach of the terrible Ruanae ; and whilst 
it was yet early morning they reached the en- 
campment of Mautaraon the west of theisland. 

Meanwhile Teko, the wife of Mautara, was 
quietly heating her oven for the early morn- 
ing meal. According to the ancient but now 
obsolete custom of native women, as soon as 
the taro was covered up in the oven with 
leaves she sat upon it to make it retain the 
heat. If inconveniently hot in one place she 
would move herself to another part of the 
oven until the food was properly done. She 
had fallen asleep over ber oven when she 
was' heard by her husband muttering to her- 
self, “My boys. are fighting at Tamarua.” 
Mautara roused her by asking what she had 
been talking about. She replied, “ Nothing: 
it is only a dream.” But the sagaciotis 
Mautara felt sure that it was her god “ Tane- 
ngakiau” addressing him through his wife, 
and that a great crisis was at hand. 

Whilst the priest-chief was pondering over 
the words his aunt Teora suddenly entered 
the back door of his hut, the other, and 
principal entrance being ‘apu — forbidden 
to her. Teora kissed the feet of her nephew 
in token of profound respect. It was usual 
in this and many other ways to honour the 
first-born and future head of the family. 


She | 

















clan, so as to detect any who might attempt | 
to go over to his foes. Now Ruanae and 
his whole tribe were cannibals, but the victims | 
were usually stray members of Mautara’s 
clan, caught at disadvantage. Deserters and | aunt’s visit. 


Mautara was the greatest man on the island 
at the time. 

The priest-chief inquired the object of his 
She rankly confessed that she 
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wished to put under his protection her beloved | Tuamarna in order to collect cocoa-nutte 
son, Manaune.* At that moment the lad | Mautara’s clan hid in the bushes until day- 
came out of his hiding-place, was “kissed” | light revealed the precise whereabouts of 
and kindly greeted by Mautara. It was/| their foes, who, not suspecting danger, were 


forthwith arranged that Manaune should stay | scattered in all directions, climbing for nuts. || 
in the victorious encampment and be adopted | Unhappily for themselves, their spears were | 


into Mautara’s clan, but Teora should return | all piled up against a large chestnut tree still 
to the Cave of the Fern for their property. | standing. ‘To their dismay Teuanuku and 


The oven of taro was now opened, and | his little army suddenly came in sight and | 


Teora once more partook of a nutritious | stood between them and their weapons. ‘Iwo 


meal. In afew minutes more the now happy | or three of the attacking party got their skulls |, 


mother, having succeeded in her purpose, | cracked by green nuts, dexterously thrown by | 


set off towards Ivirua. Mautara and the lad | men in the trees. 


Others, by main force, || 


accompanied her some distance along the | wrenched off branches of the cocoa-nut, and | 


hillside, and finally, at a spot named from | belaboured their adversaries. 


The struggle 


the circumstance, took a farewell with tears. | was brief and disastrous to the cannibals, | 


Would Teora’s share in the transaction of | who all perished, save a few who at the be- 


that day be discovered and punished with | 
death? Three times she turned back to get | 
a last look of her son, but Mautara waved his 
hand for her to be gone. 

The cousins made their way back to the 
place where the warriors were encamped. 
They had heard that some one was to be 
formally adopted into the tribe, without know- 
ing whom. For so important an occasion they 
put on their war head-dresses and covered 
their persons with many folds of twisted 
native cloth. With spears poised, as if for 


ginning of the conflict ran to the rocks for | 


shelter. 


Young Manaune evinced his bravery that | 


day at the expense of his deceased father’s 
nearest kin. Many were laid low by his 
spear. 
with insanity, until he had made atonement 
to the gods. The reward of his bravery was 


a ‘“‘tapere” on the east side of the island. A | 


As a punishment he was long afflicted | 


“tapere” is literally “a sdice” (as of a cake) | 


from the outer reef to the central hill of 
Mangaia. He married, and lived with his 








an immediate attack, they stood in file await- mother on his lands, where to this day lofty || 


As the two relatives cocoa-nut trees bear the name of Manaune. 


ing the new arrival. : 
came in sight from the hill at the back of the Here he succoured Rori, who lived under his || 


encampment (Mautara shouting with all his | protection in after years. 


might), they were immediately enclosed) Many were the battles which he afterwards 


between the ranks, and a mimic fight began. | fought side by side with the sons of Mautara. | 


As soon as this was concluded Manaune was | The lordship of Mangaia twice devolved | 


led toa sacred stream to wash off the taint) upon Teuanuku—first, after the battle of 1 
of his old antagonistic associations, and his| Arera; and secondly, after the surprise at || 


person became “‘sacred”’ in the eyes of his | Pukuotoi, just described. Now, for the first 

new companions. | time, the drum of peace was beaten, and 
Teora’s return to the cave excited no remark | human life was for a while respected. 

from the women and children left in charge,| Thus originated, in process of time, one of 


for the males had that day started to| the principal warrior tribes of Mangaia, || 


Tevaenga in quest of food. They obtained | named after the founder Manaune, and pos- 
plenty, but were particularly jubilant because | sessing now about half the soil of the island. 
they had caught Patea in a, lofty tree collect- | When the Rev. J. Williams, in 1823, endea- 
ing Brazilian plums. They ate the plums| voured to locate teachers, a grandson of 
and the poor man who had gathered them. | Manaune, named Pangemiro, was temporal 
Fortunately, the wife, Piriau, escaped through | chief for the second time. Pangemiro did 


being ata little distance gathering candle-,; not live to embrace Christianity; but his || 
nuts. Thus, amid the excitements of the | Son, Simeona, became the first deacon, and || 
in connection with Barima laid the founda- | 


day, Manaune’s escape did not attract notice. 
That evening Teuanuku, eldest son of | tion of Christian society by sanctioning the 
Mautara, led his victorious clan to Tamarua, | destruction of idolatry, the establishment of 
in hope of intercepting the flight of Ruanae’s | law, and the protection of the early native 
force, who marched from Tevaenga to evangelists. W. WYATT GILL. 
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Next morning I was awake and up in good | 
time. I longed to see where I was, and make 
acquaintance with my surroundings. First I 
called on Sister M., an old friend of the 
Konigsfeld days. She was not in, but Brother 
M. gave me awarm welcome. Their servant, 
also a Konigsfeld Sister, refrained, I believe, 
with difficulty, from hugging and kissing me. 
She remembered me as the pet of the Sisters’ 
House there, and recalled to mind how they 
used to like to see me flying so merrily along 
the corridors, or across the court to the gar-| 
den. “ I am often homesick after Konigsfeld,” 
she said. 

My next visit was to the Widows’ House, 
to another Sister M., with a letter from Sister 
K. of Zeyst. Her servant showed me into a 
very large, well-furnished room, with a beauti- 
ful view far away over the undulating, 
cultivated country, feathery barley and rye 
fields, meadows with the hay just cut, golden | 
hedges, and pastures dotted with feeding geese, 
and cows all weighted with their huge head- 
stalls. Sofas, easy chairs, pieces of fancy | 
work in frames, pictures, all wore an antique 
air, which gave the room a quaint character. 
I was wondering as to its owner. She speedily 
appeared. I loved her at the first glance. A 
dear little old lady, a little bent by nature, 
and bending now in curtsey, held out a small | 
soft hand and pressed mine, while with a 
pleasant look into my face she said, “I do 
not know you, Sister.” I soon explained 
who I was, and all about myself and my 
school experiences, and my after love for the 
Moravians and their peaceful settlements. 
We very soon seemed well acquainted, and 
she told me what sounded almost like a fairy 
tale, of how she and her three sisters, all now 
old and infirm, came one after the other to 
live together in that beautiful quaint 
room. ‘Our bedrooms,” she said, “are 
on either side or just opposite, and the old 
sister you saw lives with us and waits upon 
us. Myself and one of my sisters are 
widows,” she added. ‘“ Oneof usis lame and 
always has been, and the other unmarried one 
was a teacher in one of our schools. I was 
Phlegerin here till age and failing health forced 
me tuo lay down my Office, and then this room 
was vacant, and I took it, and just after- 
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wards my married sister lost her husband and 
came to live with me ; and so one by one we 
gathered here together, as increasing years 
forced each of us to retire from active work 
in the community.” 

I could have listened for hours to the soft, 
gentle voice, which knew how to tell the “ tale 
of real life” so well and piquantly; but I 
feared to tire my kind hostess, and bade her 
adieu, with promises on both sides to meet 
again. 

I had a little packet, containing a small 
ancient silver sugar scoop with a little black 
handle, to make over toa sister in the Sisters’ 
House, and here I met Sister R. just about 
to come and inquire after me. She volunteered 
to introduce me to the School Director and 
his wife, Brother and Sister Garve, and to 
Brother Herring, the pastor, and his wife. 
The brother of the latter I formerly knew at 
Strasburg, so that the acquaintance was soon 
made, especially as Brother H. had read “ the 
book,” as “ Moravian Life” is always denomi- 
nated. Sister G. was occupied over at the 
schools, but Brother H. took us up tosee his 
children, three sweet little girls named Thus- 
nelda, Gertrude, and Ellen—the last a baby 
in arms, whom I tossed English fashion, 
much to its own delight, but somewhat to the 
papa’s alarm, who said that its back was not 
yet very strong. I don’t know why foreign 
babies’ backs should really need pillows more 
than English babies. As I remarked, we 
grow up no less straight and erect than they. 

At dinner I meta pleasant family of Danes, 
a clergyman, his wife and nieces, come over 
from some outlying village cure to shop and 
have a day’s outing. They ali spoke German, 
and we got on capitally together. The one 
niece had lost her husband, and was staying 
at the Pfarrhaus with her two little boys for 
their holidays; the other was about to be 
married, but would almost have put off the 
event for a visit to Copenhagen, as she de- 
clared when she heard I was going there. 
“Oh, it is worth the journey and the 
trouble!” she exclaimed. In the afternoon 
Sister R. took me over the Sisters’ House 
and through the garden. All the gardens 
here are large and full of fruits and flowers, 
roses and fox-gloves, sweetwilliams and pan- 
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sies, and all the good old-fashioned kinds. 
I ended the day with attending the Ling- 
stunde, and then went to bed. 

14¢#,—And now another day is at an end. 
A very lovely one it has been, and the sweet 
clear evening sky, just fringed with red 
cloudlets, promises another to-morrow. 
Before I was up I sent out in various direc- 
tions little invitations to a small coffee- 
drinking in the pretty German Legis garden 
this afternoon. Some of the hoped-for guests 
excused themselves on account of their 
several duties or engagements, but I had kind 
little notes of acceptance from Sister M. of 
Konigsfeld, and Sister H. for herself and 
husband. Sister M. of the Widows’ House 
sent her old servant with my greetings, to say 
how pleased she would be to come; and she 
came in white gloves and some soft-coloured 
dress, with a silk velvet cloak, looking the 
dearest picture of an old lady possible. ‘Sister 
R. -brought her own acceptance. At three 
they all arrived within a very few minutes of 
one another, and a very cheerful little party 
we made. There was no lack of chat. 
Brother H. behaved far better than gentlemen 
generally do when alone among ladies. He 
exerted himself to talk and entertain, instead 
of waiting for it to be all the other way round. 
Sister M. drew me out upon my travelling ex- 
periences in various directions. I pretended 
to handle a tatting shuttle, while the other 
ladies really knitted or worked between the 
cups of coffee which Christiana deftly served. 
A handsome tower-like pile of rusks, sugar 
cracknels, and various kinds of sweet cakes 
passed round, till by and by a cessation 
occurred, the table was cleared all but the 
cloth, and talking and knitting continued. In 
due time the after course was served. I had 
begged that all that was usual and proper and 
most liked should be provided; so now a 
large glass dish with strawberry gru/ze, a sort 
of jelly or cold porridge of boiled mullet and 
strawberries, was set upon the table, together 
with a great jug of cream. This every one 
seemed to like very much, and I was told 
that it was considered quite the proper thing 
to have. I remarked upon the goodness of 
the milk here, and Sister M. said, ‘‘ Everyone 
takes cream hereabouts, even the maids and 
workpeople expect it with their tea or coffee ; 
they would be very angry with any housewife 
who gave them any milk.” The great farm of 
Tyrstruphof close by belongs to the Moravians, 
and from it butter is sent not only to Hamburg 
but to England. All butter here is salted. 
My ‘dinner company to-day consisted of a 
Norwegian lady and her little daughter. The 


latter is at school here, and her mother has 
come to see her. The latter could speak no 
German. The girl spoke it well, and her | 
manner pleased me much. I asked her how far 
off was her home, and she said if I travelled by 
water it would take me eight days to get there. | 
She is to remain here another year. 

16¢4,—This morning I set off for 4 ramble 
by myself. The road was a country road | 
leading between hedgerows of sloe, hazel, and 
elder bushes, twined about with honeysuckle 
and woodbine. Wild strawberries grew on | 
the banks, and from the dusty fringe of turf | 
sparkled the wide-open eyes of the golden tor- 
mentil and blue germander speedwell. As 
a signpost told me, it led to the village of 
Aller, a very English-sounding name. There | 
did not seem to be much traffic. A couple 
of turf-laden waggons, and some Danish 
peasant farmers in their “chaises” were all | 
that I met. These chaises are usually drawn 
by a couple of good ‘horses, and are peculiar | 
in their form. ‘The groundwork is something | 
like a large shallow table-spoon, upon which 
are strapped one or two short-legged leather- 
cushioned armchairs; the hollow of the 
table-spoon is covered with waterproof, and 
holds bag and baggage. ‘The farmers dress 
well and look thoroughly comfortable and 
well-to-do as they drive along by their 
spouses. As I slowly mounted one of the un- 
dulating ascents of the road, a woman with 
a basket on her arm overtook me. For a 
time she eyed me; then she inquired in 
Danish, was I going to kirk? for I carried 
my sketch-book in my hand. I asked, did 
she understand German, for I could not speak 
Danish. ‘To which she answered, “a /“¢”’-— 
a little. Thus much I could comprehend. 
She then proceeded to admire my dress, 
raising her hand and crying “Skén! skin!” 
which was easily interpreted into schén— 
beautiful. 

Having reached the summit of the last 
little ascent, and finding I was close to the 
village and the queer little grey-capped tower 
of its neat church, I said that I must turn, 
and while I was pondering what word of 
good-bye she would best comprehend, she 
said herself, “ Farvell! farvell!” ‘“ Far- 
vell,” I responded, quickly taking the cue 
from her, and on coming home learnt that it 
is the Danish form of “ adieu.” 

My Norwegian friends were making an 
excursion, and I dined alone. A Danish 
sweet soup was served, composed of sago, in 
which raisins and currants floated. It was a 
strange forerunner to a course of roast mutton 
and cucumber, I thought. The mutton was 
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excellent, fat, and well roasted. I have never 
seen any approaching to it out of Eng- 
land before. Foreign mutton is usually of 
the poorest. Sister Muller had invited me 
to coffee, and afterwards we took a long walk 
together to Christinen-Rush, a very pretty 
plantation belonging to Christiansfeld. The 
ground was left to the community by an old 
Countess of Holstein, formerly maid-of- 
honour to some Queen of Denmark, to be 


I am told that I ought to pay the island 
of Sylt a visit before I leave. The people 
still preserve many of their primitive customs, 
and many old sagas attach tothem. They 
havea great horror of bodies being cast ashore 
upon their strand, for they believe that they 
are those of such wicked persons that the 
sea will not retain them. They will not 
bury them in their burial-ground, and until 
‘quite late years a hole in the sand used 





laid out and kept up as a sort of pleasure-|to be dug, and where they were found they 
ground. She desired that she should be|were deposited. Now a piece of ground 
buried on the spot, and that nothing but a| close to the shore has been enclosed and set 
plain wooden cross should be placed upon | apart for the purpose, and over the entrance 


her grave. 

This was obeyed to the letter, for there 
is nothing but a small plain cross upon it; 
but a granite column and pedestal have 
been erected at the foot, with an inscription 
in German, Danish, and Latin, to the memory 
of her good deeds to the sick and poor. 
She did much for the happiness of others, but 


is the inscription in Danish, “Home for 
the homeless.” ‘There all the graves are 
blank, without name, or inscription, or date. 


which, in case of inquiry, they may be iden- 





with flaxen hair on their heads, and short 





However, some record is kept in a book, by | 





tified. Some fourteen hundred years ago, | 
wild men, half naked and defiant-looking, || 





lived unhappily herself, apart from her hus- | broad swords in their hands, came down the | 


band, who was a veryworldly man, and disliked |pebbly shores of Sylt and seated them- 
her religion and good deeds. A narrow foot-| selves in little sailing boats of ashwood, and 


path leads from the further end of the planta- | swam many days till they cast anchor on the || 
tion up to a lonely farmstead, also belonging | Isle of Thanet on Britain’s coast, and the || 


to the community, and I think bequeathed by | islanders from the little island (it is only about 


the same countess. It is managed by a — 15 miles long by 18 broad), took pos- | 
whose story isa romance. Some years ago he| session of the great island and gave it their 


was married toa young Danish girl,who on the | language, and still rule there, long after 
very evening of the wedding day declared that | their far-away home has been torn and jagged 
she had made a mistake, and that she could | and made rugged on all sides by the North 
and would not live with him. Her mother|Sea. The sea is the same which bore the 
took her there and then home with her to | barques of the Angles and Saxons and Fries- 
Copenhagen. Since then they have never met | landers to our shores, the air is the same in 


nor corresponded. He declares that he loves | which waved their standards with the snow- || 


her still, and that at any moment, were she to | white steed, and the snow-white steed is still 
come to him, he would receive her. She/the crest of Kent, of Brunswick, and of 
declares that such a moment never can or will | Hanover. 

come. It is years since now, and the poor| So Sylt is the birthplace of our Anglo- 


man is often tried with his various house-| Saxon origin, and hard by Christiansfeld is a | 


keepers and maids and people. Friends per- | village bearing my own family name, only 
suade him that he should get a legal separation | with the bs written as AAs. 

and marry again, but in that case he must} .//y 19.—Just after dinner on Saturday 
separate from the Moravian Church ; and came a very soft and gentle tap at my door. 
besides, he will not. He has perhaps some | It was the little old serving sister from Sister 


life still. Poor man! it is truly a pitiable case. Widon’s house to invite me to coffee with dear || 


He is in middle life already—between forty | old Sister Miller and her sister Frau Pastor 
and fifty, Sister M. says. | Milne, whose husband was preacher in 

Brother M. has been telling me about the | Christiania for some years. The latter is (if 
Danish coinage, for although Prussian money | possible) even more delicate and refined in 
has been introduced here, as soon as I pass|her manner than Sister M., and although 
the boundary, a very few miles off, I shall|the younger of the two, more old-fashioned, I 
find Danish reckoning in krones and pres. | think, in her great courtesy, while more new- 
It is rather inconvenient, for the krone, or | fashioned in her style of dress.. She strokes 
crown, neither equalsa mark nor a franc. It} and pats the elder Sister, and says in such an 
is eleven groschens three pfennings, and the|old English manner, “If thou allowest, 
pre is somewhat more in valuethan a pfenning. | Sister,” or, “But, dearest Betty, thou for- 
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gettest so and so it was;’ and the dear 
sweet “Betty,” whose baptismal name was 
Elizabeth, says, with a little gentle pride, 
“Ah! thou art doubtless right, good Irene. 
I am getting old, and memory fails.” 

The old servant has taken so entirely the 
manner of her mistresses; she has lived 
with them for years, having been the daughter 
of their father’s coachman. 

The coffee and the cream and the cakes 
were all perfect in their way, and the china 
and the salvers and napkins all faultless. 
They delighted in hearing of my travels, 
especially of the Eastern experiences, and 
they promised to see what they could do 


i! about introductions for Christiania. Before 


| 
i] 


I left Sister M. took me to an old Sister 
whose two sons were Moravian pastors in 
Gothenburg and Stockholm. They are 


| cultivated, clever men, and owe all to their 


1} 

| 
1] 
tT 


mother, although she was but a plain 


‘| peasant’s or fisherman’s daughter from “ one 


of the islands,” as the expression is here in 


| this region of sea and islets. She is a fine 


picture of a sturdy, well-built, intelligent 
Norse woman; her accent in speaking German 


| reminded me of the Scotch. 


Later in the afternoon I took a pleasant 


| walk with my own sister M. through many 
|| fields of oats and barley, rye and wheat ; 
'| larks carolled in the air, and greenfinches 
| sang upon the hedge twigs, fearless at our 


approach, while neither wheat-ears nor 
sparrows troubled themselves to fly before 
our footsteps. On our homeward journey 
we passed one or two comfortable farmsteads, 
named after the owners’ wives, “ Catherine 
Minde,” or Catherine’s Court, and soon. I 
am no longer so surprised at the good turns- 
out of the farmers, since I hear that Zetland 
is a great horse-rearing country. Perhaps 


| some of the pairs that I see driven here are 


being trained for sale in England. 

On Sunday I was invited to Herr Pastor 
Hening’s, where I met also the Director and 
his wife. We took coffee in a charming little 
garden room, the children of both families 
played amongst the flowers and fruit bushes, 


' or in the shade of the limes. Little Ellen 


was as merry as ever ; flaxen-haired Gertrude 
and Thorvelde somewhat shy. The pastor's 
children are older, beyond the age to be 
made playthings of. But it was pretty to 


| watch them all flitting in and out—children 


do not appear at coffee parties, “ Perhaps one 
might send an elder girl for something 
wanted,” remarked the Director, “ which is 


| better than as in England, where I have 
heard children naively say, ‘Mamma, 





such and such a thing is not here,’ and seen 
the mamma get up and get it instead of the 
child.” 

This was apropos of my observing that I 
could perceive the English element in the || 
pastor’s household and family as the result of | 
the higher position taken by the English wife 
and mother. 

We did not quarrel about it, but each 
agreed that the other was right. 

It was.a very pleasant little company. While | 
I took a walk with the two gentlemen round 
the large well-kept garden, the ladies placed 
wine and effervescing waters with cake upon 
the table, my fruitless journey was dis- 
cussed, and then we all went to the Liturg. 
After all Herr Director took me over the 
schools, In the girls’ school almost all are 
away for the holidays, only half-a-dozen little | 
Norwegians left. Since the Schleswig- | 
Holstein affair, which is here the era for all | 
dates before or after, the girls’ school has | 
been very small, some fifteen pupils only, I 
think. The Director hopes this will change 
year by year. A good many day pupils otf 
the better class come from the neighbourhood. 
The boys’ school has some forty-five pupils, | 
several of whom are English, and amongst 
them the nephews of the Rev. — Rowsell, 
a well-known clergyman. Nice-looking boys | 
they are, and all so well-mannered. The | 
gymnasium is a fine one, and the sick room 
a perfect model. However, it is happily very 
seldom needed. All the children looked | 
plump and well. The girls were at tea, a | 
meal which us English children and their | 
northern neighbours are used to. ‘The 
German supper was at one time inttoduced 
in its place, but the Norwegians did not like 
it, soit was dropped again. There are nice 
gardens and playgrounds attached to both 
schools.. ‘Ihe class-rooms are plainly | 
furnished, as is the custom in these Moravian || 
schools, but the children are none the less || 
happy or well for that, I believe,—at least, I 
never remember suffering from it, or even 
heeding it, and all are well ventilated and | 
airy. The charge per year is 440 to £45, | 
and with all extras of examiners, pocket- | 
money, small articles of clothing needed, | 
extras, &c., the annual cost comes to | 
something under £60. It leaves very little | 
profit to the community, says the Director, 
everything being now so dear, servants’ wages 
included. The same scarcity of servants, the 
same troubles with them, the same cry for 
freedom and liberty, here as everywhere. 

This afternoon I am invited to take éoffee 
with some of the Sisters in the Sisters’ house 
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I am already wishing my kind 


garden. 
friends adieu, for to-morrow at eleven o’clock 


I start for Copenhagen. The king passed 
through Kolding to-day on his way to open 
some new railway, and Bazaine was lately 
there too. 

I have to drive about eight miles to take 
the train there, and my after course will lie 
over the Little and Great Belts. I believe 
part of the train is ferried over the first 
bedig. I shall reach Copenhagen (D.V.) 
at 10.30 at night. I can scarcely realize yet 
that Iam going there. I have had a letter 
from G., whose homeward journey seems to 
have been a very successful one. She 
managed to see not only Cologne and 
Antwerp, but also Berne and Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and arrived in London without having lost 
either bag or baggage, as she triumphantly 
reports. 

20¢i,—I have paid my last visit to the quiet 
little Gottesacker. I donotknow what took my 
steps thither, perhaps the shade, perhaps 
the stillness. My packing was completed, 
the “farvells” said, and all was ready for 
the start; the spare half-hour I had spent 
under the cool green of its limes, and on the 
breezy little a//ane looking towards the 
chaussé. | Amongst the numerous Christians 
and Christianas, Hans, Peters and Maries 
which predominate in Danish names upon 
the little gravestones it is interesting to 
come upon such quaint northern names as 
Karen and Petronelle. I did not find an In- 
geborg, but it is stillin use. Here comes, how 
ever, Christian to tell me the horses are put 
to—I am to drive with the Herr Postmaster 
himself to Kolding. 

July 21. — Copenhagen. — Kolding is a 
prettily situated little town on the edge of 
a fiord. The blue waters and green banks 
reminded me rather of some of the landing- 
bays about Connemara, and the west coast 
of Ireland. There is a ruin too at Kold- 
ing, which adds picturesqueness to the view. 
It is that of a large prison-place, which 
was fired by the Spaniards in 1813. ‘The 
train was rather late ; as the company gathered 
in the waiting-rooms, glasses of liquor and 
effervescing waters were in continual demand. 
I got into a carriage with a very nice-looking 
set of people in it: two young boys who 
did not in the least comprehend my German 
request to have the window let down; a 
gentlemanly-looking young man ; a fine tall 
“ sea captain,” as they are here designated, 
and his wife and another lady and gentleman 
of the quiet sort. Knowing that I should 


have many changes of carriage to make, I 
x. 


attempted to makesome inquiries of my neigh- 
bour the sea captain, whose expressions I 
liked extremely. With a kind, lively smile 
he said in German, “ Do you speak no 
Danish?” “No,” said I, quite innocently, 
“but German.” Before he could again reply, 
orrather as he was about to do so, his 
wife, sitting opposite, shook him by the arm, 
set her hand upon his mouth, belaboured him 
in fact with her parasol, and I perceived that 
I had cast a firebrand into the compartment. 
A quiet, refined smile played about the lips 
of the younger gentleman, and the first out- 
burst over a conversation in Danish was 
started between him and the lady. Who has 
not found his or her wits quickened on such 
occasions? I could make out that he was 
saying that patriotism was a good thing, but 
that here such a show of it was both out 
of place and uncalled for. The lady retorted 
with inexpressible contempt and anger in her 
tone andmanner. The rest of the travellers 
spoke up; all were against her, and I felt 
intuitively inclined towards me. I let them 
talk themselves nearly out, then I quietly 
turned to the captain, and said with a smile, 
“Tam English, not German.” The moment 
of surprise in the carriage could be felt. Such 
a smile of relief passed over his fine hand- 
some features as he returned, “So you are 
English!” And the wife started, and the rush 
of feeling almost forced the tears into her 
eyes, as I said to her quite good-humouredly 
—of course still in German,—‘ You suppose 
me to be German, and so would have nothing 
to do with me, was it not so?” The young 
gentleman smiled broadly at the denouncement, 
but added, “ You see there have been unhappy 
complications” (about the Schleswig-Holstein 
affair of course I knew he meant), and this lady 
meant to say in a Danish carriage, on a Danish 


not to be spoken or introduced except for the 
very utmost necessity. I had already been 
told that many Danes will not under: 
stand German even when they do quite well. 
The ill feeling certainly seems strong amongst 
certain of them. And the Danish officials 
are not particularly pleasant to German- 
speaking travellers about the borderland. 
I never remember my small baggage being so 
fully searched and dived into as it was at the 
custom-house between Christiansfeld and 
Kolding. It is as difficult as ever to get 
to the bottom of this sad Schleswig-Holstein 
question. The Germans say that it was 
the Dutch going under Danish dominion 
because the duke was King of Denmark, and 
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railway, andin Danish company,German ought 


that it was an understood thing that whenever | 
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the family should die out, as it did with the 
last duke, the duchy should fall back to 
Germany. But the Danes chose their new 


king, and wanted to make him also Duke of 


Schleswig-Holstein. Others allow that there 
were complications in the matter, but say 
that the Danes ought to have been more 
prudent than to go to war with them. 

However, to return to my _ fellow- 
travellers. I had scarcely extinguished 
the burning brand when I was told that 














| vis-a-vis got out to show me my train, 
as several 





























































I was to change carriages, and my polite 


started in the station. The 

angry lady looked somewhat ashamed of her- 
self; her husband did not venture to say 
anything, but looked at me kindly, and the 
rest of the party bowed and showered 
smiling adieux upon me. A few minutes 
more and I was on the great ferry cross- 
ing the Little Belt. The whole of the 
mail carriage and the passenger coufés cross 
bodily; it only lasts a quarter of an hour, 
but the heaving was horrid, and I felt as if 
another minute would have made me sea- 
sick. Then on again over the flat country, 
and soon we take steamer from Highberg to 
Corsoer, over the Great Belt. There 
was a nice ladies’ cabin, and I lay down 
the whole time. The passage was a good 
one, one and a quarter hour. We left 
the steamer in a pouring rain. I got some 
coffee, and off again by train. The 
country was believed to be pretty—hilly and 
wooded, and well cultivated—and by and 
by came a beautiful little inland lake, which 
at first I took for a fiord. Treesand corn 
grew down to the very water’s edge. The 
soft-tinted colouring, rose and azure and 
pearly, with warm brown and _ purple 
shadows, reminded me of Ireland. We 
travelled, too, through vast bog-lands, 
where the turf-cutters were at work. Little 
low windmills pumped out the water. Some 
of the tiny little villages were very pictu- 
resque, with their small thatched huts dotted 
down amongst trees and little gardens. 
The houses of the town reminded me, as do 
those of Copenhagen, of our toys in old 
days, on'y they here are many stories high, 
often six, without cellars and attics. By 
cellars is understood half-underground flats, 
often let out as shops ; fruiterers and milk- 
sellers especially affect them. 

At ro.30 the train duly arrived at Copen- 
hagen. After many showers and clearings up, 
the rain had set in with a will, but friendly eyes 
were looking out for me at the station, and 


Pastor Walter's two young sons were there to 
meet me, and very quickly we were driving to 
the society's house in the Stormgade. A great 
porto celliere admitted us into a wide court, 
and at the bottom of a flight of stairs ap- 
peared the good pastor himself to receive 
and welcome me. His kindly voice and 
face made me feel at home at once. At the 
top of the stairs stood the Frau Pasteri, and 
just behind her, her two daughters, who 
vied with one anotherin relieving me of cloak, 
boots, and umbrella. Tea and ham were on 
the table. I was pressed to eat and drink, 
and then, with kind thoughtfulness, soon 
shown to my room by one of the girls, 
whose frank, pleasant manner was very 
winning. The way upstairs was somewhat 
bewildering, with a “charming in-and-out- 
ness,” along passages,up steps and down steps, 
till we came to a locked door. “This is 
what we call Greenland,” said the elder of the 
two, “ because in this quarter of the house we 
lodge the Greenland missionaries when they 
pass through Copenhagen on their way to 
and fro. There is plenty of room, as you will 
see, and you will not feel lonely, for we and 
our brothers, who are here for the holidays, 
just now, are all sleeping around you.” 

I did not notice much of my surroundings 
that night, but the morning light showed me 
a white-curtained room, with bright blue 
panelled walls, and a dressing-room beyond 
painted a warm pink. Some old engravings 
hung over the sofa; in the middle Count 
Zinzendorf, * Nicolaus Ludovicus Cenes a 
Zinzendorf,” On his right hand the portrait 
ot Matthaus Stach, first missionary to Green- 
land, who died 1787; on his left, that 
of Johann Beck, a native. The counte- 
nance of the former is very beautiful — 
full of love and earnest purpose. Look- 
ing from my windows I perceived that the 
house was built round a great square court. 

I could count ninety other windows, all case- 

ments like my own, and most of them with 

about eighteen small panes. A great number 

already stood open, for it was warm, and 

the worst of looking upon a court is that the 

air scarcely reaches one. A pretty, good- 

tempered maid brought me coffee and rolls, 

and at eleven a little hunk of ham, and ale 

or milk, was served. ‘‘ Excuse me one 

moment,” said the kind old pastor, after the 

first greeting, “I have to-day a warm milk 

potage, with a particular kind of biscuit, 

which I am very fond of; when I have eaten 

it I will come to you.” 

One of the sons then accompanied me on 





friendly hands were ready to help me. Herr 


a walk and tramway ride to the pretty pro- 
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menade by the sea-side. Steamers were 
coming and going, ships lay to in the offing, 
boats with Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, 
English, and American flags sailed hither 
and thither; many vessels lay in their 
cradles, almost ready to be launched, and 
great ships of war were roofed over in the 
arse1al. The Swedish coast was just dis- 
cernible on the horizon. There are some 
very good streets in Copenhagen, and a broad 
canalruns through the town. The houses are 
quaint and Dutch-looking, with flat fronts, 
many windows, and pointed gables. Two of 
the towers, which stretch far above them, at 
once attracted my attention. One is that of 
the Heiland’s Church, remarkable for a stair- 
case which is carried externally round it, 
from the basement to the top, where it is 
but a speck. The other is that of the old 
Exchange, consisting of four gigantic 
dragons, whose heads and fore-paws sprawl 
downwards, while upwards coil the four tails, 
one upon the other, to a great height, till 
they end in a point, upon which rest six 
golden balls and crowns, alternately a ball 
and a crown. The building dates from 1624, 
and is very quaint as to architecture—-of red 
bricks, small and narrow, carefully and neatly 
stuccoed round with a raised margin of 
grooved mortar. The brickwork is picked 
out with sculptured masonry—hundreds of 
heads in alto-relief—every one different. 
Nine small gables adorn the front, the tower 
surmounting the centre one. 

The tower of the Frauen Kirche, famous 
for Thorwaldsen’s “Christ and Twelve 
Apostles,” s in the form of an Italian cam- 
panile. The font here is before the altar— 
an angel kneeling, and holding a shell on 
his outstretched palms. The town is rich 
in open places prettily laid out, and in parks 
and pleasure gardens, where coffee may be 
had and concerts enjoyed, &c. Richer 
still is it in museums, picture galleries, and 
antiquarian collections. ‘The Greenland and | 
North American Indian Museums interested | 
me deeply, with their real tiny huts, and wig- | 
wams, and dog-sledges, and skin canoes, and 
costumes, and much besides. A party of Eng- 
lish ladies were being escorted by a foreign 
courier, ‘and a party of French gentlemen 
were being shown round by some one evi- 
dently in office. I wondered very much 
whether Marshal Bazaine were one of them. 
He is said to be here with his wife. There 
is more interest expressed for a sight of his 
wife than of himself. 

The picture gallery in the Christiansberg 
palace is a large one, and some of the Danish 








pictures pleased me much. . They are, how- ; 
ever, more after the Dutch cast than Italian ; 
one representing a hall of the palace itself is 
a most striking piece: of excellent perspec- 
tive. By making a camera of — one’s ; 
hand it appears positively to be the room 
itself into which one is looking. The 
pearl of Copenhagen’s. possessions is, I 
suppose, Thorwaldsen’s Museum, containing 
|all his works, either in the original casts or 
the original sculpture, as well as a collection 
of pictures, the whole bequeathed by him to | 
the town. His works are his monument; he 
has no other. . They are contained in a sort 
of Egyptian temple, in the centre court of 
which, open to the heavens, is his grave, 
covered with luxuriant ivy. No stone is 
there; no inscription. His works are all 
around to tell his fame. It is almost incre- 
dible that one lifetime could have been suffi- 
cient for their number. Here are hundreds 
and hundreds of rare and beautiful pieces of 
delicate art, all so refined and tender. It 
seemed worth the visit to Copenhagen 
only to see the delicious originals of 
“Day” and “Night;” the “Day” es- 
pecially is exquisite in the marble alto-relief. 
His “Loves” and “ Graces” are innumerable 
—the former in all sorts of positions—im- 
prisoned in hencoops, in shells, flying forth 
like flocks of doves held by the wings, billing 
and cooing in all directions. Thorwaldsen 
himself is represented both as child and 
man. His countenance is very fine, remind- 
ing one somewhat of Dr. Guthrie’s appear- 
ance. The exterior of the building is ochre- 
yellow, with a green copper roof, the walls 
inlaid with Mosaic frescoes in Egyptian 
style, representing his reception as he neared 
his native shores on his return from Rome. 
It must have been something like an ovation 
in olden times.. The little nine years old 
Dore was my guide, and the subject which 
most attracted her was Solomon’s judgment. 
We afterwards went to the Notre Dame 
church together, and then through the fruit 
markets. Abundance of fine fruits and 
vegetables is supplied daily from the Agader | 
island close by. The people there stil! wear 
their costume—the men long jackets with 
silver buttons, and wide loose trousers 
of shiny black holland; the women 
poke bonnets with a bag hanging from 
the crown, straight waists, and dark skirts, | 
with a bright border and a striped apron 
nearly meeting behind. The little girls wear 
precisely the same dress, and look like small 
caricatures of their mothers. I have never 
seen anything so queer, not even the little 
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boyish old men, in long waistcoat and knee 
-breeches, of the Black Forest. We saw 
several of these people while we sat enjoying 
the cool evening air in the Frederiksberg 
Schloss park. Little Dore was with us, so 
we wound up by giving her a ride, or rather 
looking on while she had a ride on one of the 
fine merry-go-rounds in a pleasure-garden, of 
which there are a number out there beyond 
the town walls, and tramway carriages run 
continually to and fro, and for five pre, or 
about three farthings, we can go quite a long 
distance. On our return we sat down, a 
large party, to the evening meal, tea, and 
bread and butter, and cheese, and cold 
meat, andradishes. The dinner-hour is 2.30. 
Before and after each meal a grace is sung, 
the pastor leading with a very musical voice, 
little Dore joining in when she knew the verse. 
I like itso much. Afterwards, as in North 
Germany, hands are shaken all round. The 
talk turns now and again here as everywhere 
upon maids and servants. ‘They stipulate 
now-a-days when engaging themselves that 
they shall not have plain bread and butter for 
lunch or tea, but with “sausage or cheese” 
upon it! 
give in, just as with us the housewife has 
had to give in to many another extravagance. 

In passing the Hall of Justice yesterday I 
noticed the excellent inscription over it 
in large characters, “ Med Lov skal Man 
Land bijgge”—“ The land shall be ruled with 
love.” How English most of those words 
sound ! and the Scotch, I fancy, would find 
many resemblances. For instance, doren 
(children) is pronounced very like dairn, and a 
person removing to anotheraddress announces 
that he has fiijttet 4/—flitted to so and so. 

Fuly 23.—I have had a ramble by my- 
self this morning, standing, and turning, and 
looking about me at everything that attracted 
my attention. The queer little loaves in the 
bakers’ shops strewed with carraway seeds, 
the nice-looking brown-smoked geese-breasts, 
and dishes of salted meats in the windows of 
the charcutiers, the half-underground little 
cafés where market women and handworkers 


were enjoying their second breakfast of coffee | 
and cakes, or platters of sour curd. Over a' 
café there may be a fine linendraper’s or) 


stationer’s, and sometimes above that another 
shop. The) market was full of fishwives and 
fruitsellers, a motiey medley, in white sun- 
bonnets and dark-tinted green, violet, and 
blue gowns, 

By the canal bridge were moored a number 


And the “house-mother” has to! 


| of boats laden with rough pottery of quaint 
shape and colour. Odd little yellow and 
brown pigs, and cows, and hens, and cats 
turned out to be money-boxes with holes 
in their sides. One shaped like a sack, and 
|marked Kr. 40 in large characters, I should 
\liked to have bought, only such things do 
| not travel well. Some of the jars and jugs 
were very attractive. The Copenhageners 
are said to have good taste, they have at all 
events the wisdom to follow a good example. 
Everywhere one finds repetitions of Thor- 
waldsen’s models. The picture-shops are 
full of photographs of his works, the fancy 
workshops exhibit embroidered patterns after 
his bas-reliefs, the china shops offer groups 
in porcelain, crystal, or terra-cotta, cast from 








those in the gallery. Having, after two or | 


three inquiries for postage stamps, found that, 
according to the usual inconvenient custom 
in foreign towns, they were only to be had 
at the one post office of the place, I went 
there, and was directed to a cellar which 
apparently was the clerk’s abode. I then 
made my way to the “ Round Tower,” which 
I had heard I could ascend for a view over the 
town. It is the tower of a large church, from 
which, just at the moment, a bridal pair were 
issuing—the lady in black silk, white opera 
cloak, and myrtle wreath. They got into a 
carriage and drove off, but I saw neither 
groomsmen nor bridesmaids. ‘The tower 
bears the date 1642. Everything here seems 
to date from about 1600. From its style and 
strength one would have dated it back to the 
Middle Ages. The walls are some five feet 
thick, the centre shaft of giant proportions. 
Turning around it runs a broad sloping road, 
along which two carriages might easily go 
abreast. The ascent is gradual, and it alto- 
gether reminded me of the ascent of the 
campanile on St. Mark’s Piazza at Venice. 
The view from the top is singular. One finds 
one’s self surrounded on three sides by water, 
and if one could see across twelve miles of 
undulating country to the Great Belt, the sea 
panorama would be complete. The sailing 
vessels moored against the large barges 
looked like “ painted’ ships upon a painted 
ocean,” all was so calm and still—the water 
so blue. Below lay the town, at that distance 
also quiet and still; the sun shone upon the 
‘red roofs, making them appear redder still, 
|and lighted up the glazed tiles of others with 
rainbow hues, while the copper-covered towers 
land spires gave a Guaint and foreign aspect 
‘to the picture. 
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BY MRS. If. B. 


CHAPTER XVI.—LADY FELMORE’S PROTEGEE. 


WHEN Dr. Graham turned towards home, as 
the crowd dispersed he saw Mr. Cameron, 
the rector, coming hastily along the road to 
meet him. ‘‘ Have you seen the bride and 
bridegroom ?” asked the former hastily, and 
in the spirit of excitement produced by the 
joyous cheers of those around him, he 
scarcely noticed the subdued expression of 
the rector's face as he replied,— 

“T met the carriage just before they 
reached the end of the lane, and could only 
raise my hat to its occupants. The fact is, 
Graham, I should have been in the midst of 
my parishioners to welcome home Lord Fel- 
more and his bride, but at the moment of 
leaving the house I was summoned to a 
dying bed. Literally so, for poor Hale died 
before I left the house.” 

“In the midst of life we are in death, 
most truly,” replied Dr. Graham. “I saw 
poor Hale this morning, and was on my way 
now to pay him another visit. How easily 
can our life be spoken of as a series of calm 
and storm, clouds and sunshine! One 


moment Le vo/ est mort, the next Vive le roi /” | 


“Well, perhaps,” said the rector, “ we may 
change the words and the character of 
those French sentences to make them ap- 
plicable in a far higher sense to such cases 
as our friend Hale, and others like him, who 
have a well-founded hope of a glorious im- 
mortality: ‘Our friend Hale is dead ;— 
our friend lives!’” 

““ True, true,” replied the doctor, “ but the 
Saviour who wept at the tomb of Lazarus 
was also present at the marriage feast of 
Cana, so we can still sympathize in the 
happiness of our newly-married friends, as 
well as welcome them home to Woodlands.” 

‘* Most certainly, and I shall hope to pay 
my respects to Lord Felmore and his bride 
very shortly. Have seven years of absence 
changed him very much ?” 

“Yes, in one way, from a stripling to a 
bearded and whiskered man; yet, while he 
has greatly improved in personal appearance, 
Lord Felmore is so little altered that I should 
have recognised him anywhere. To tell you 
the truth, rector, even before he introduced 
me to Lady Felmore I had no admiration to 
spare for himself. She is in appearance and | 
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/manner a most graceful and lovely woman. 
| Who was she? I seldom read the advertise- 
'ment sheet of the Zimes. I suppose the 
| marriage was there.” 
| ‘Yes, in a very simple form, Graham ; it 
merely stated that Lord Felmore was married 
at the English Embassy in Paris to Carolina 
Mary, only daughter of the late Colonel 
Freer,—no reference to descent or pedigree. 
But while I was in London I met with a 
friend who had been acquainted with the 
Colonel for years, and from him I learnt that 
Mrs. Freer was, througha younger son, a lineal 
descendant of the Duke of Ashborough. 

“ Why was not this fact stated in the mar- 
riage notice then, rector, or at least are you 
satisfied respecting its correctness ?” 

The rector smiled as he replied,— 

| “My informant, who had for three years 
been travelling with Lord Felmore as_ his 
tutor, was present at the marriage, and drew 
up the advertisement in compliance with his 
lordship’s instructions. He told him also 
his reasons for omitting all mention of the 
duke.” 

‘‘ Did your friend confide these reasons 
to you?” 

“T cannot deny that he did, under a 
promise from me that I would mention it to 
no one excepting my friend Dr. Graham, with 
whom it would be as sacred as with myself.” 

Dr. Graham laughed as he said, “ Thanks, 
rector, for your confidence, but I have, I 
believe,very little curiosity in my composition, 
especially in matters which do not concern 
me.” 

“Oh, you need not be over-scrupulous on 
the subject for the facts will ooze out before 
long probably, and be made public property. 
At all events, the secret of Lady Felmore’s 
descent is only to be concealed for a few 
weeks longer. This concealment originates 
in an eccentric fancy on the part of Lord 
Felmore that his wife shall win her own way 
with the county families and the townspeople 
of Burnsley, even while they imagine she is 
only the daughter of a colonel whose widow 
lived on a small income near Paris with her 
portionless daughter.” ; 

“She zil// obtain respect independently 
of other considerations as the wife of an 
earl,” said Dr. Graham. 

“ Lord Felmore fancies he will be able to 
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discern whether this respect is due to herself 
or her position; at all events, it is only a 
whim, and so, if you please, you and I will 
keep our knowledge to ourselves for the 
present.” 

“Most assuredly I will, Mr. Cameron ; 
and perhaps this whim, as you call it, is not 
so very eccentric after all, for, from my first 
impressions of the beauty and grace of Lady 
Felmore, I cannot doubt that she possesses 
the power of winning golden opinions from 
every class in the neighbourhood.” 

“Will you come in?” asked the rector, 
as the gentleman paused at the rectory lane. 
“Mrs. Cameron would be delighted to hear 
your opinion of Lady Felmore, and it is 
nearly our dinner-time.” 

“Well, I suppose I must not refuse; in- 
deed, it is a great temptation to me to dine 
in good fellowship sometimes, instead of 
sitting down alone to a solitary meal.” 

“ Of course it is, Graham ; and if you are 
wanted, Mrs. Page knows where to send for 

ou.” 

“Indeed she does,” replied the doctor, 
“for I never by any chance dine away from 
home, unless it is at your table.” 

“All right, I’m glad of it.” And as the 
rector spoke two little girls of seven and nine 
came rushing from the house with eager steps 
to welcome their “ dear Dr. Graham.” 

The month that succeeded the arrival of 
Lord and Lady Felmore at the Woodlands 
not only enabled the young bride to realize 
her position as mistress of such a noble 
domain, with a retinue of servants at her 
command, but introduced her to numerous 
visitors. 

The rector and Mrs, Cameron, Dr. Graham, 
and a few others, were received by the young 
countess at once as real friends, proving how 
kindly Lord Felmore had spoken of them. 
To say that they were charmed and fascinated 
by their elegant and beautiful hostess is saying 
very little ; in fact, three months had not 
passed before Lady Felmore became the 
reigning beauty of the county, and beloved 
by her servants and the townspeople. 

As Christmas came round Woodlands was 
full of guests, among others the mother of the 
countess. By this time, as the rector had 
foretold, the claims of Mrs. Freer as a de- 
scendant of the late and a relative of the 
present Duke of Ashborough, were widely 
known. 

_ Had this not been the case, the duchess- 
like appearance and stately pride of the 
colonel’s widow would have gained for her 
much of the deference she now received, 





Lady Felmore inherited the dignity and state- 
liness of her mother, but there the resem- 
blance ended. The fair, gentle, golden- 
haired daughter was very unlike the dark, 
Spanish-looking widow of Lina’s father. 

With all her gentleness, however, the lady 
of Woodlands had a will of her own in cases 
where the right or wrong stood plainly indi- 
cated,—right or wrong in the eyes of God, 
not in worldly opinion. 

One bright cold morning, about a week 
before Christmas, when the house was full of 
visitors, Lina, attired in a plain close bonnet 
and a warm cloak, was met in the hall by her 
mother and one of her husband’s sisters. A 
footman held the door open, disclosing to 
view a pony carriage, in which the groom was 
placing baskets and hampers. 

The ladies who were passing from the 
drawing-room to the stairs exclaimed,— 

“Oh, what a rush of cold air!” And 
then,as Mrs. Freer caught sight of the pony 
carriage, Lina appeared. 

“ My dear Lina, you are surely not going 
out on such a morning as this ?”’ 

“Yes, I am, mamma ; I am well wrapped 
up ; the cold will not hurt me.” 

The words were gentle, but the tone was 
firm, and as her daughter advanced to enter 
the carriage Mrs. Freer joined Lady Ellerton 
on the stairs, and sighed in disapproval. 

Lady Ellerton, the eldest sister of Lord 
Felmore, smiled as she heard the sigh, yet 
she asked,— 

“Do you not approve of Lina’s charitable 
intentions, Mrs. Freer?” 

“Oh yes,” she replied, “ but I object to her 
going about to those poor people’s cottages 
with the provisions herself instead of sending 
them by servants. I wonder Felmore allows 
ay 

“T think he is pleased that his wife should 
be looked upon as the Lady Bountiful,” re- 
plied Lord Felmore’s sister. 

“Perhaps he is,” replied the proud lady, 
“but in my opinion it is degrading to a 
countess.” 

“I hear that Lina has adopted a little 
orphan as a /rotégée,” said Lady Ellerton ; 
“Felmore hinted something on the subject 
yesterday.” 

“Not adopted it, Lady Ellerton, but I 
believe it is some poor child that she found 
crying in the road, and has placed it in a 
school where she pays for it to be brought up 
and taken care of.” 

“You do not blame her for that, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“Oh no, certainly not; yet I do think 
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she forgets her - position and her noble 
descent, on one side at least, and I blame 
her on that score.” 

The ladies reached the gallery as Mrs. 
Freer spoke, and turned in opposite directions 
to their own rooms. 

“ Ah, well,” said Lady Ellerton to herself 
as she entered her dressing-room and closed 
the door, “ Lina has more of the essential 
marks of good breeding than her mother, 
poor lady, in spite of her boasted descent.” 

Meanwhile Lina’s ponies, driven by the 
groom, who was delighted to assist in carry- 
ing out the wishes of his gentle mistress, 
trotted on briskly over the hard frozen 
ground, and quickly reached Burnsley. 

In all country towns there are narrow lanes 
leading from the principal streets, consisting 
of clean but homely cottages, occupied by the 
families of labouring men, some of them 
possessing that greatest of all treasures, a 
careful, thrifty wife ; and others, alas! showing 
by dirty rooms and neglected children that 
the mother is in every respect deficient in the 
qualities that make a husband’s home happy. 

Passing ‘through the town and acknow- 
ledging with a kind bend of the head the 
bows and curtseys she received, Lina di- 
rected the groom to turn down a lane at a 
point of the road farthest from the rectory. 

At the first cottage he stopped, and spring- 
ing out, assisted his lady to alight. 

A neat-looking woman, with an infant in 
her arms, appeared hastily at the door, in 
whose face, as she curtseyed low to the 
beautiful lady, were depicted as much plea- 
sure and admiration as respect. 

“Good morning, Susan,” said Lady Fel- 
more as she entered the cottage and patted 
the baby’s cheek, to the mother’s great de- 
light, “‘ how is your husband ? ” 

‘Much better, my lady, thank you,” re- 
plied Susan ; “the stuff your ladyship sent 
him did his cold so much good, he’s been to 
work all the week, my lady, and he’s so 
thankful.” 

“T am very glad to hear it, Susan ; have 
you bought your Christmas dinner yet ?” 

“ No, my lady, John don’t get his wages 
till to-morrow ; but we’ll try to get a little bit 
o’ beef to roast and a plum pudding for the 
children, my lady ; we generally manage to 
do that every Christmas.” 

Lady Felmore turned to the door, where 
the groom stood waiting his lady’s orders. 

“John,” she said, “bring in that basket 
with the letter S on it.” 

In a few moments John deposited on the 
floor of the cottage room a small hamper. 





“ You will find all you want there for your 
Christmas dinner, Susan,” said the lady. 
“T feel that you and your husband, and 
others who work hard, should be happy as 
well as the rich on. the day when the angels 
sang a song of joy at the Saviour’s birth.” 

“Oh, my lady!” exclaimed the poor wo- 
man, while her curtseys followed one another 
in excited rapidity, “I can’t tell what to say 
to thank your ladyship.” 

“ Never mind thanks now, Susan, open the 
hamper and take out its contents. Good 
morning.” 

Still curtseying, Susan followed Lady 
Felmore to the door, and saw her walk on 
to the next cottage, followed by the groom 
leading the ponies, 

“ Dear lady,” she said to herself, “ she’s 
going to all the cottages to make everybody 
happy ; if ever there was an angel on earth 
she’s one; I’m sure——” 

“You naughty children!” were the hasty 
words which interrupted Susan’s mental 
opinion of Lady Felmore, as she turned into 
the cottage and detected her eldest boy 
and girl pushing up the lid of the hamper to 
peep at its contents. 


“Oh, mother, please let us look ; the lady || 


said you was to open it.” 

Mrs. Pine placed her little one on the 
floor, and proceeded at once to gratify the 
children’s curiosity, which, however, very 
slightly exceeded her own. 

Amidst therapturous delight of the children, 
who danced round her in wild glee, Susan 
drew forth a few pounds of beef, a plum 
pudding in a cloth ready for boiling, a pot 
of jam, and an assemblage of rosy apples 
and biscuits. Susan’s gratitude was too 
deep for her to express it with the joyous 
delight of childhood. Her eyes filled with 
tears as she quieted their noisy glee with a 
biscuit each,and whilecarefully putting the vari- 
ous articles away, she thought of the pleasure 
in store for her when she showed them to 
John, and knew how readily he would join in 
the words she now mentally uttered, ‘God 
bless our dear lady for ever.” 

Meanwhile from cottage to cottage walked 
Lady Felmore, suiting her gifts to the varied 
circumstances of their occupiers. For the 
aged or the sick were provided pieces of mut- 
ton, rice, arrowroot, jellies, oranges, beef tea, 
and the materials, excepting milk, for a pud- 
ding more suitable than the one so essential 
at Christmas to the young and healthy. 

In one or two cottages she gently reproved 
the wife for the untidy or dirty appearance of 


the children or the rooms, and while leaving 
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a hamper with as many good things as Susan 
Pine had received, she would say gently,— 
’ “Soap and blue and towels are very ex- 
pensive, I know, for poor people ; so I have 
placed some of these things in the hamper, to 
enable you to be clean yourselves, and to have 
a clean house on Christmas Day, at all events. 
Lady Felmore had made herself acquainted, 
soon after her arriva] at the Woodlands, with 
the names of the poor and needy in Burnsley 
and its vicinity, through the rector. Unlike 
many in the same position, she had not dele- 
gated the office of calling on them or reliev- 
ing them to another, and her influence in 
consequence was far more effective. These 
her first Christmas gifts were therefore dis- 
tributed with judgment and a careful regard 
to suitability, as we have seen. 
More than an hour passed in visits to cot- 
tages at various parts of the town; and as the 
ponies’ heads were turned homewards, one 
hamper still remained in the carriage. But 
the groom drove by the lane leading to the 
Woodlands, and continued along the road 
until he reached the brow of the hill on 
which the poor dying mother was found by 
the gipsies. 
At this point a small but pretty-looking 
house, almost covered with ivy, stood back 
from the road, in a large and luxurious 
garden. At the gate of this house the car- 
riage stopped, and Lady Felmore alighted. 

“T will send for the hamper, John; you 
must not leave the ponies now to bring it in.” 

“ Very well, my lady.” 

The arrival had been seen from the 
windows, and two middle-aged ladies ap- 
peared at the open door ready to do honour 
to their noble visitor by an obeisance—half 
bend, half curtsey—in the fashion of their 
early days. 

“Good morning, Lady Felmore, we are 
most happy to see you; will your ladyship 
walk in?” 

It was the elder who spoke, while her 
smiling welcome was reflected on the face of 
her sister. 

They greatly resembled each other, these 
two maiden ladies, who kept the principal 
school at Burnsley, and numbered among 
their pupils the daughters of the rector, and 


town. 


terial, were neat and good, neither out of date, 
in fashion, nor too juvenile for ladies who had 
passed fifty years in the world. Miss North, 
the elder by two years, wore a cap, and both 


others who were considered the éite of the|addressed Miss Janet. 


Their dresses, of some dark, warm ma-| your pupils yet, I presume, Miss Janet ? ” 


on each side of the face. In one point 
they, however, differed greatly ; Miss North, 
on whose good-humoured face no one had 
ever seen a frown, was comfortably, but not 
awkwardly stout — emdonpoint, our French 
neighbours would have called her,— while 
Miss Janet was tall and thin, and in her 
youth had no doubt been spoken of as 
slender and graceful. 

They were the daughters of a naval officer, 
and in every respect kind and educated 
gentlewomen, whom not even keeping school 
could make ill-tempered or stiff in manner. 

Lady Felmore put a stop to their defer- 
ential curtseys by giving a hand to each, and 
saying, as she shook hands warmly,— 

‘I must not keep you standing in the hall, 
ladies, on such a cold morning as this; with 
your permission I will accept your kind invi- 
tation to walk into your cosy little parlour; 
I know my way,” she continued, as_ they 
stood aside to let her pass, feeling all re- 
straint vanish before her genial and cordial 
manner, as she intended they should. Once 
only, on a previous occasion, had Lady Fel- 
more been a visitor to these ladies, and her 
first question reminded them of it. 

“ And how is the little one, Miss North?” 
she asked. 

‘Quite well and happy, Lady Felmore ; 
she was rather wild at first, and greatly 
objected to shoes and socks, but she is 
becoming reconciled more quickly than I 
expected.” 

“‘T should like to see the child; can 1?” 
“Certainly, Lady Felmore,” said Miss 
North, rising, “ I will fetch her myself.” 

“ And would you at the same time kindly 
send your gardener to the carriage fora ham- 
per I have brought, with a cake and some 
other niceties for my little protégée.” 

“ Really it was not necessary, Lady Fel- 
more,” replied Miss North. 

“T am quite aware of that,” replied the 
‘ady, “ but it gives me pleasure to do so, and 
I am sure you will not refuse me that plea- 
sure.” 

“On no account, Lady Felmore ; I will 
fetch the little girl, and give orders respect- 
ing the hamper.” 

As she left the room Lady Felmore 


“You have not introduced the child to 


“No, Lady Felmore; fortunately our 
vacation commenced soon after you placed 
her in our care, and I hope before school 
opens she will have lost that brown gipsy look, 





sisters still arranged their dark hair in curls 





and some of her wild sayings and doings.” 
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““I suppose she had been terribly neg- 
lected ?” 

“No, indeed, quite the contrary ; on the 
second night, when she was beginning to feel 
confidence in our kind intentions towards 
her, she knelt down by her bed, and said, 
‘Me say Our Father.’ It brought tears in 
our eyes, Lady Felmore, and of course we 
encouraged the little one to repeat the words 
in her own lisping way ; and when she was in 
bed we asked her who taught her that 
prayer.” 

“Daddy taught Ada, and naughty men 
took Ada away from mammy and little 
brother too. 

“Poor little pet,” said Lady Felmore, 
and as she spoke the tears glittered on her 
lashes, “she has evidently been stolen by 
gipsies, and left on the high road to starve, 
and yet she looks brown enough even for a 
gipsy.” 

At this moment the door opened, and Miss 
North entered, leading by the hand a little 
girl between two and three years old,who came 
bounding into the room, and then catching 
sight of a stranger drew away her hand im- 
patiently from the lady, and stood still with 
her finger on her lips, to gaze with surprise 
on the beautiful vision before her. By mutual 
though tacit consent no one spoke, and 
Lady Felmore, almost as much surprised as 
the child, could for the moment scarcely 
recognise her. 

Prettily dressed in a warm plaid winter 
frock, tied at the sleeves with crimson rib- 
bons, and wearing a broad sash of the same 
hue, the little one was very unlike the brown- 
skinned, barefooted child whose cries had 
attracted Lady Felmore as she passed one 
evening in her carriage. The tangled hair 
now fell in dark glossy curls on the round 
dimpled shoulders, the naked feet were 
covered in open worked socks and patent 
leather shoes, and the brown skin had as- 
sumed a pearly tint, which looked fair by con- 
trast with the tartan plaid and the dark curls. 
A coral necklace hung round her throat, which 
she wore when found by the countess, evi- 
dently of some value. 

The pause of surprise and inquiry did not 
last so long as this description has taken to 
write. Lady Felmore’s gentle eyes were 
fixed on the little figure that stood before her 
with half-raised foot, sidelong glance, and 
finger on her lips. Then she smiled, and 
holding out her hand was about to speak, 
when the child suddenly started forward, and 
laying her chubby hand on Lady Felmore’s, 
she exclaimed,— 


“ Pitty lady, me tell oo’ fortune ?” 

Never in after years did Lady Felmore 
forget that scene; she caught the child in her 
arms, and lifting her on her lap she clasped 
her to her bosom, exclaiming,-— 

‘* Poor little lost one, I wish I could fore- 
tell what is in store for you, or what fond 
mother is weeping for your loss.” 

The child crept into her arms, and seemed 
to feel the warmth of the loving embrace, 
but while tenderly fingering the chain and 
ornaments suspended on the lady’s neck, 
with earnest admiration, she glanced up and 
saw tears in those beautiful eyes which had 
attracted her likea magic charm. 

“ Don’t ky, pitty lady,” were the words 
that almost produced the contrary effect 
they intended, while the little dimpled hand 
dropped the glittering ornaments to stroke 
the “ pitty lady’s”’ face. 

Lina nerved herself; we must sometimes 
drop the title, and call the gentle countess by 
the name used only by her nearest relatives. 
It is hard to speak always of one so lovable 
by a title which seems to forbid any out- 
ward show of attachment. Be this as it may, 
the lady of Woodlands, as she sat with the 
lost child on her lap, and while listening to 
her lisping words, and feeling the coaxing 
baby hand on her face, was only a gentle, 
loving woman. 

She checked back the tears, kissed the 
earnest baby face, and said,— 

“Miss North, don’t you think your cook 
could find a nice little piece of cake in the 
hamper for Ada?” 

Miss Janet rose at the hint, but the child 
did not move from the lady’s lap; evidently 
greediness and a liking for nice things so 
usual in children, were subservient in the little 
Ada toa loving appreciation of kindness and 
affection. Even when the pieces of cake 
made their appearance in the cake basket, 
and were offered to her, she looked up at 
Lina as she took one piece, and said,— 

“Pitty lady have some too?” and then 





looking round at the sisters, she added, 
“Miss Nort, you dot some? and Miss 
Danet?” 

Encouraging the unselfish wishes of the 
child, each lady had helped herself to the 
cake, which Lady Felmore had requested 
her cook to make plain but good, and for a 
few moments Ada enjoyed herself as Lina 
hoped she would. 

At last Lady Felmore looked at her watch, 
and thinking this a favourable opportunity 
for moving, she kissed the child as she lifted 





her from her lap, saying,— 
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daughters from the rectory, that you may not 
feel lonely.” 

“No fear of that,” she replied, with a 
smile; “ besides, there are your pensioners in 
the village to call upon, and the schools, and 
the children’s library, and P 

“All my work, you mean,” interrupted 
Esther, laughing. “ Ah, well, I leave a good 
substitute, and as your sister is coming you 
will have help.” 

The ladies were cescending the stairs as 
they talked, the carriage imperial was already 
on the top, and Dennis in her place behind, 
full of ill-concealed delight at the thought, 
not only that her mistress was about to pay a 
visit to the Woodlands, but that she also would 
enjoy that felicity. 

A few kind farewells to the servants who 
stood near, and then Esther entered the 
carriage; James, who closed the door, mounted 
to a seat by the side of Dennis, and as the 
coachman started his horses Esther realized 
the fact that she was about to raise to life 
memories long ago buried but not forgotten. 

As the journey proceeded, Esther with an 
effort threw off the past and revelled in the 
scenery through which she passed. It was 
not until she reached Burnsley and recognised 
Dr. Graham’s house and the rectory, that 
for a few moments old memories became 
painful; but when the Woodlands came in 
sight as the carriage turned down the lane 
leading to it, new hopes, new scenes presented 
themselves in the future, and when on alight- 
ing she was met at the door by her lovely 
young cousin, all smiles and welcome, nothing 
was thought of but the happy meeting of the 
present. 

“ We have no visitors to-day to dinner, dear 
Esther,” said Lady Felmore as she accom- 
panied her cousin to her rooms. “ Elsie 
thought you would prefer to dine with us 
alone.” 

“ Thank you very much, 
is 2 kind arrangement.” 

“We do not dine till six,” added the 
young countess as she turned to leave the 
room, “but you will have time to rest after 
your journey, and I will send you up some 
tea.” 

Esther followed the advice so kindly 
offered, and after removing her travelling 
costume she lay down on the sofa, and while 
watching Dennis unpacking the various 
articles from her boxes and placing them in 
drawers and wardrobes, her eyes closed, and 
to her faithful maid’s great satisfaction she saw 
that her mistress slept. 





9 


she replied, “ it 


doing her good already ; there’s nothing like 
change of air and new faces. La me! those 
two ladies when mistress is at home haven't 
got much change, and really since Miss Leila 
ran away Miss Esther might have been a nun 
for all the visiting she’s had.” 

The arrival of the tea aroused Esther, and 
she started up half ashamed of her little nap, 
but feeling much refreshed. Looking at her 
watch she said,— 

“Dennis, it is five o’clock, tea must be 
ready in the housekeeper’s room.” 

“Yes, ma’am, it is,” said the housemaid 
who brought up the tea, “and my lady said I 
was to tell Mrs. Dennis.” 

Left to herself, Esther drank the fragrant 
beverage, and then unassisted commenced to 
attire herself in the becoming violet and 
black which fashion decides shall be con- 
sidered slight mourning. 

Esther had entered her‘thirty-first year, but 
as she made her appearance in the drawing- 
room at the Woodlands attired in a rich black 
silk dress, trimmed with violet, and relieved at 
the neck and arms with white lace, Lord Fel- 
more, who came forward to meet her, mentally 
remarked that his cousin Esther was hand- 
somer than ever. 

And in this opinion he made no mistake. 
Esther Auberry belonged to that class of 
beauty which becomes more attractive as it is 
more fully developed. Her white shoulders 
and arms gleamed fair against the silk and 
lace, her delicate features were not sharpened 
by added years, and the dark blue eyes, over 
which the long black lashes drooped, had 
lost none of their softness. Her glossy dark 
hair, which she still wore in plain bands in 
front and rich plaits behind, was only 
relieved by a simple bow of violet ribbon. 
Altogether, as her cousin mentally decided, 
Esther Auberry was a very fine woman, and 
in this decision he was no doubt right. 

At dinner, had those been present who 
knew Esther only under those phases of 
sorrow which crush the spirits and render 
mirth almost an impossibility, they would 
have fancied themselves mistaken in the lady 
whose vivacity charmed her new cousin, and 
elicited from Lord Felmore the sparkling 
repartee. 

But in truth it was only the Irish nature 
which earl inherited from hisfather and 
Esther from her mother, crushed down for 
years in Esther, but aroused again in all its 
native brightness by association with one 
sprung from the same stock, whom she had 
known in the days when they were boy and 





“ Poor dear,” said Dennis to herself, “ it’s 


girl together. 
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Thus pleasantly the dinner passed away, 
but with the dessert came a quite unexpected 
and novel source of interest to Esther. 

The door opened and two nurses appeared, 
one carrying a beautiful boy of about six 
months old, and the other leading a little girl 
of four, dressed in white lace, her fair dimpled 
shoulders almost hidden by dark brown curls, 
which fell in profusion around them. 

‘““My boy and my proéégée,” said Lina 
with a smile, as she observed Esther's 
astonished look ; “‘ you are wondering at the 
advanced state of my nursery, but I will tell 
you all about it byand by. Please to pay 
your respects to baby first,” she added, ‘“ for 
his little lordship’s time for retiring is close at 
hand.” 

“ Of course all due respect must be paid 
to the son and heir, the baby Lord Elverslie, 
who is at present so indifferent to his 
position,” said his proud father. 

But with all his honours the little one was 
a true baby, and a good-tempered one also. 
He allowed himself to be nursed and caressed 
by the strange lady, laughing and crowing 
with delight, the nurse meanwhile waiting 
in dignified composure. 

The request to bring her little charges 
downstairs at such a late hour had excited a 
strong feeling of disapproval in Mrs. Miles, 
the nursery chief, which, however, she did 
not venture to exhibit. With all her gentle- 
ness the Lady Felmore could assert her own 


authority as mistress. 


“Send Parker down for Miss Ada in twenty 
minutes,” she said, glancing at the clock, as 
nurse took the infant from his mother. 

“Very well, my lady,” was the reply, in 
respectful tones, yet Esther could distinguish 
beneath them an undercurrent of dissatis- 


faction, which would have been self-evident, 


had she heard the mental commentary of 
Mrs. Miles as she ascended the stairs. 

“ My lady is so sweet and gentle, one can’t 
help trying to please her, but it’s a mystery to 
me how she can treat that child Ada as if she 
were her own, a little beggar that she picked 
up in the road too; I know my lord don’t 
approve of it, though he lets my lady have 
her own way just at first. She might have 
paid some one to take care of the child and 
have fed and clothed her, for I’ll own she’s a 
pretty little thing ; but to have her dressed in 
lace frocks and a maid to wait upon her, I 
declare it’s absurd.” 

Meanwhile the little subject of these 
animacversions had escaped from Lord 
Felmore, who was thoughtlessly supplying 
her with dessert, as soon as she saw the baby 


removed, and now stood leaning against Lady 
Felmore’s lap. 

“Will you come and talk to me, little 
Ada?” asked Esther, holding out her hand. 

But with an abrupt and hasty “No,” the 
child hid her face in Lina’s lap. 

“Do not notice her,” said Esther in French 
to Lina, and then with seeming indifference 
she addressed Lord Felmore on some passing 
subject, as if she had quite forgotten Ada’s 
presence. As the conversation became 
general, Esther could see the little face raised, 
and furtive glances cast upon her from 
beneath the glossy curls. A few minutes 
passed, and presently Esther became conscious 
that the child stood by her side, but she 
appeared oblivious to the fact unti] the 
childish voice exclaimed, — 

“I’m come to talk to you.” 

Esther possessed a rare faculty in the 





management of children ; her influence over 


‘poor Leila owed its power to this fact, 


although from the few years of difference in 
age she lost it greatly as her sister grew to 
womanhood. Now that she had induced 
compliance without coaxing or an angry 
word, she lifted the little one on her lap, and 
said in that tone so winning to children,— 

‘‘So you have come to talk to me, Ada; 
and what shall we talk about?” 

Lina’s voice interrupted the reply. “ Sup- 
I hear some of Elsie’s gentlemen visitors 
arriving ; they would no doubt greatly inter- 
fere with such important talk as yours and 
Ada’s.” Esther rose, and placing Ada on 
her feet, led her to the drawing-room. 

“You will take me on your lap again,” 
said Ada as they entered the room. 

“ Yes, certainly, we can talk better,” said 





Esther as she seated herself on a sofa, and 
the ladies exchanged smiles ; “and now have 
you any pretty story to tell me?” 

“No, I can’t tell stories, I don’t know 
any.” 
“‘ Not about a pussy cat or a dog?” 
“Oh yes, there’s such a pretty kitten in 
the park sometimes, and a large pussy too, 
little kitty’s mother ; but when I try to catch 
her she runs away to the servants’ rooms, 
and Parker won’t let me go after her.” 
“No, of course not. Andis there a dog in 
the park too?” 
“Oh yes, a great big one, called Lion ; 
he lets me put my arms round his neck, but 
one day he ran after me in play, and knocked 
me down, and I’m sure he was sorry.” 

“TI dare say he was, for big doggies are so 
kind.” 








pose we adjourn to the drawing-room, Esther | 
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And so the lady and the little girl talked 
till Parker appeared, and then’ Miss Ada 
showed that she also had a will of her own. 

“Go away, Parker, I shan’t.go to bed; ”’ 
and then rising on her knees in Esther’s lap, 
she clasped her arms round her neck, ex- 
claiming, “Let me stay with, you; oh, do 
tell Parker to go away, I do love you so!” 

Poor Esther, the loving words, the earnest 
cling of those chubby arms, the touch of the 
soft baby face on her cheek, for a moment 
almost deprived her of her usual power over 
the little ones. Only for a brief space of 
time, however ; controlling herself, she said 
firmly, at the same time gently unclasping 
the loving arms, “ No, dear Ada, you must 
go with Parker at once. I want to love you 
very much, and I willlove you, but you must 
always do as you are told, and not keep 
Parker waiting. Now kiss me, darling, and 
then go and wish auntie Lina good night.” 

The woman, who stood within the door, 
stared with surprise as the little girl slid 
down from Esther’s lap, and went at once to 
Lady Felmore, and holding up her rosy 
lips to be kissed, said, “ Good night, auntie 
Lina.” The lady lifted her to her lap, and 
clasping her closely in her arms, kissed her 
affectionately and said, as she placed her on 
the ground, “Good night, my pet; don’t 
forget to say your prayers.” 

“‘ No, auntie,” replied the child as she ran 
towards her nurse. 

Parker, who had witnessed many unplea- 
sant scenes in the drawing-room with the 
self-willed little girl, whom she had often 
carried screaming to bed, was so retly 
mollified by the effect of Miss Auberry’s in- 
fluence, that when the child reached the door, 
anxiously watched by both ladies, Parker 
stopped her, saying, “ Make a pretty curtsey 
to the ladies, Miss Ada.” 

The little one turned, and folding her 
dimpled arms demurely before her, she per- 
formed, to Esther’s great amusement, the 
elaborate curtsey which Parker considered 
the very essence of elegance. 

No sooner had the door closed upon the 
child and nurse than Esther exclaimed, 
“ What a sweet, interesting child, Lina! who 
is she? Not really your niece, I presume? 
for I understood from Elsie that you were an 
only child.” 

* Quite true, Esther, I have neither brother 
nor sister, and Ada is not related to 
me in any way. The fact is, I was 
returning home one evening in the car- 
riage with Elverslie, and I heard a 


So I stopped the horses, and sent the footman 
to bring the child to me, He came, how- 


j ever, without it, and began to assure ‘my 


ladyship’ that it was not fit for ‘my lady- 
ship’ to touch or even to look at. I believe 
I scared him, for I said, ‘Open the door, 
Mason, I am the best judge of that.’ It was 
not yet dark, so I could see sitting on the 
edge of the path.a little girl about two years 
old, her feet bare, and indeed with nothing 
to cover her but a faded plaid frock. I 
asked her what was the matter, and she 
ceased crying, and looking at me with her 
bright dark eyes, she said, ‘ I want mammy, I 
tan’t find her,’ . ‘Where do you come from, 
little one?’ I asked. ‘Don’t know ; nmammy 





in hop-field.’ By this time Elverslie joined 
me, and I believe he would have sent Mason 
with the poor baby to the Union, only he 
was afraid the man’s dignity would be highly 
offended if he asked him to do so.” 

“And did you bring the child to the 
Woodlands?” asked Esther. 

“No, not at first ; while we were puzzling 
what to do with her, I remembered we were 
close to the Misses North, who kept a 
school, so I took the little one by the hand 
and led her gently to the house. The ladies 
were greatly surprised when I asked them 
to take charge of the child for me, and, in 
fact, though I promised to remunerate them 
well for the trouble, I could see it was com- 
passion for the poor infant, and not from 
choice, that they at last consented.” | 

“ And yet,” remarked Esther, “the little | 
creature is a most engaging child ; I wonder 
the ladies hesitated.” 

“Ada has greatly improved since that 
time, as you may suppose, Esther, but she 
was so entirely gipsy-like in appearance, 
that I cannot wonder at the slight reluctance | 
they evinced. And, after all, it was only a | 
momentary hesitation to receive, as they 
supposed, the child of a gipsy.” 

‘She has nothing of the gipsy in her ap- 
pearance now,” said Esther, ‘‘ excepting per- | 
haps the dark eyes and hair ; besides, I have 
read that the parental love of gipsies for 
their children is remarkable, most certainly 
too strong to leave such an infant by the 
road-side to the mercy of passers by.” 
“There is some mystery connected with 
the child, I have no doubt,” replied Lady || 
Felmore, a slight flush tinging her cheek. | 
“I dare say you will laugh at me, Esther,” 
she added, with a smile, “ but I believe that 
some day the mystery will be solved.” 

‘* Perhaps so,” was the reply, in a tone that 





child in the road crying piteously. 


implied “I hope it may not,” for Miss 
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Auberry had a purpose in her mind which 
she intended to conceal until circumstances 
enabled her to carry it out. 

“ Miss North and her sister were not long 
in coming to the same conclusion,” said Lady 
Felmore, “and they became so fond of the 
child, and tended her with such care, that I 
gladly allowed her to remain with them.” 

“Then why is the child here, Lina?” 

“The eldest Miss North died after a short 
illness in the Christmas holidays, and her 
sister, Miss Janet, gave up the house and 
school to a stranger, and went to reside with 
her brother in Manchester. I could not 
trust the little waif of humanity with strangers. 
The fact is, Esther, she is such a lovable 
child, I cannot help being fond of her, so I 
asked Elverslie to let me bring her here. He 
had no faith in the arrangement, I know, and 
the result has proved he was right.” 

“In what way, dear Lina?” said Miss 
Auberry ; “the child appears amenable to 
authority, and most assuredly her pretty 
manners and correct speech are those of a 
gentleman’s child now, whatever may have 
been her origin.” 

“Thanks for that to the kind ladies who 
took care of her for twelve months, Esther, 
but that is not the trouble; the fact that I 
had picked up a gipsy child got known among 
the servants, therefore the young woman, 
Parker, whom I engaged to attend to Ada, 
does not take kindly to the task, feeling it 
beneath her dignity, I suppose. Of course 
she is cautious before me, for I pay her well, 
and she wishes to keep her place ; yet I fear 
the management in the nursery is spoiling 
the child’s temper. Ada is very different 
now from the darling she was while with Miss 
North.” 

“Why did you teach her to call you 
auntie ?’” 

“No one taught her in my case,” replied 
Lady Felmore. “ The ladies introduced her 
to their pupils as Miss Ada North, and 
encouraged her to call them ‘auntie.’ She 
applied the same title to me almost from 
my first visit, and the appellation still 
remains.” 

“;Elverslie seems fond of the child,” re- 
marked Esther. 

“ Yes, it is impossible to help loving such 
a winning little puss, yet I own I was sur- 
prised and pieased when I found he had 
taught her to call him uncle.”’ 

The entrance of the gentlemen put an end 
to the conversation, but Esther had gained 
all the information she required, and while 
she concealed the cause of her unusually 





bright and even brilliant conversation with 
Elverslie’s friends, both he and Lina con- 
gratulated themselves for having been able to 
entice their wealthy cousin from the self- 
imposed solitude at Leyton Manor, 

The fortnight passed pleasantly ; Esther, 
Auberry, roused from the grief which had for 
a time overmastered her, formed a great 
attraction among the visitors at the Wood- 
lands — few and select, at her earnest re- 
quest ; still it was an amusement to the woman 
who at thirty was still young and handsome 
to receive so much notice from admirers, 
which she attributed to the well-known 
fact of her wealth. 

But Esther, although she made herself 
agreeable to her cousin’s guests, had no in- 
tention of forgetting the visit she had paid to 
the Woodlands twelve years before, nor its 
results. Therefore, when the fortnight drew 
towards its close, no gentleman visitor had 
ventured to risk the refusal which with all 
Esther Auberry’s gentle sociability they knew 
well would be inevitable. 

“Some oldattachment, I suppose, Felmore?” 
said a visitor one day. 

“Well, yes, I believe so; suitor not very 
rich, got snubbed by old Auberry, and now 
Esther’s an heiress, I expect he would be 
too proud to risk a refusal, especially as he 
has married since, and is a widower.” 

“Well, it’s a pity, for she’s a splendid 
woman,” was the reply. 

“Of course it is to be regretted,” said his 
lordship, “ but it is hopeless; we begged her to 
accompany us to London for the season, and 
be presented by Lina, but she will not hear 
of it.” 

Perhaps if Esther Auberry had not been 
occupied as we know with the completion of 
another project, she might have accepted 
this opportunity, for the social and entire 
change at the Woodlands had proved greatly 
beneficial, and yet one element of the change 
existed in the interest aroused in her heart 
by Lady Felmore’s little frofégée Ada 
North. 

Her mornings were spent in the park, with 
the child for her companion. Many a plea- 
sant afternoon did Ada enjoy with Miss 
“ Aub’y,” as she called her, till one day the 
child said, “ Miss Aub’y, may I call you 
auntie Esther? I wanted to, but Parker said 
it would be naughty.” 

“Yes, Ada darling, call me auntie when- 
ever you like,’ replied Esther, kissing the 
child fondly as she sat on her lap. 

Many a pretty story had Ada listened to 
in that pleasant position with Esther’s arm 
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round the child, and her dark earnest eyes 
fixed on the lady’s face. It became evident 
at last to all in the house that when Miss 
Auberry left Woodlands the little girl’s loving 
heart would be almost broken with sorrow. 
But such sorrow was not to be. A few 
days before her visit terminated, Esther asked 
Lady Felmore to spare the little one to her. 
“‘T have no near relations left, Lina,” she 
said, “all are gone ; and if I take Ada, she 
shall be as my own child, and I will make 
her an heiress—not of all my wealth, for I do 


not forget the poor but worthy relations of her neck with 


my dead parents, but Ada shall appear to 
the world as my adopted niece, and the 








Lord and Lady Felmore could scarcely 
refuse such a generous offer for the child 
whose position with them at the Woodlands 
was so doubtful. Therefore, when Miss 
Auberry drove through the park on her way 
home to Leyton Manor, Ada accompanied 
her in great happiness. 

Yet the little one had won all hearts by 
clinging to Lady Felmore with tearful eyes 








as she said, “You come too auntie Lina.” 
And even Parker was touched to tears as the 
child put up her rosy lips and clung to 
her dimpled arms, and 
said, ‘Good-bye, dear Parker, I'll come 
and see you again soon,—won't I, auntie 


history of her infant days I will carefully Esther ?” 


conceal from her.” 


A 


FRoM year to year we gather 
Within this house of prayer, 
And thank our loving Father 
For all the gifts we share ; 
How manifold the treasures 
His hand upon us showers !— 
For life is full of pleasures, 
As earth is full of flowers. 


Sweet buds of hope are springing 
Around our footsteps now, 

And fragrant joys are flinging 
Their perfume o’er our brow ; 

And as our praise we render, 
And all God’s goodness own, 

Oh, let our hearts, while tender, 
Be His, and His alone. 


Earth's fairest blossoms ever 
Are tending to decay, 

But God’s own word will never, 
No, never pass away ! 

Sull on that word relying, 
His peace shall be our guest ; 

And He, our wants supplying, 
Will guide us to His rest. 


IT. 


Farr and fresh as flowers upspringing 
In the dewy month of May, 
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Are the children, fragrance bringing 
To our homes from day to day: 

Sad would be this world of ours 

Without children, without flowers ! 

Varied are these floral treasures, 
Rarely two alike we see ; 

For in all God-given pleasures 
There is no monotony : 

So the lily and the rose 

Each a special charm disclose. 


But our plants are young and tender : 
Lord, they want Thy loving care, 

Want Thy sunshine in its splendour, 
Want Thy soft and balmy air. 

Let Thy grace on them distil, 

And each blossom shield from ill. 


Some sweet buds Thou hast transplanted 
To Thy garden in the skies, 
All our prayers for them are granted, 
Safe they are from storms that rise : 
Safe from all earth’s care and gloom, 
Theiis is an unfading bloom. 
Flowersof spring-time ! richinsweetness, | 
We, like them, would fragrant be, 
And would daily grow in meekness, 
For that land from sorrow free ; 
Yielding odours ful! of love, | 
Till engathered home above. 


NETTA LEIGH. 
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ASK FOR JUDSON’S DYES AND SEE THAT YOU GET THEM: 











Suitable for all seasons in a variety of preparations 


BROWN «. POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Is a domestic requisite of constant utility. 





Made with Milk, as it ought always to be, 


BROWN « POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Affords all the essentials of a perfect diet. 
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zs The reason why 's9 many 
The marked superiority of this Laun- e are saable te take Coos 
dry: Blue over all others, and the quick nods cesses with staseh, 
appreciation of its merits by the Pub- under the plea of rendering 
lic, has been attended by the usual them soluble, while really 
result, viz., a flood of invitations: the A ar ing costiblee “ Thiemay 
merit of the latter mainly consists in the in- be easily detected, for if 
genuity exerted, not simply in imitating the Cocoa thickens in the'cup it 
square shape, but making the general ap- | ] e Graeeethe aegis tacehs 
pearance of the wrappers resemble that of is genuine; it is therefore PURE SOLUB LE 
the genuine article. The manufacturers beg ese times the strength of , 
therefore to caution all buyers to see ese Cecehs, SBS. 58s 
‘RECKITT’S PARIS BLUE’ on each packet. 'N SQUARES. freshing beverage Like Ten HMM 9 3 So hoy OT 1 Os 
BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. = 





AS THE BEST. 


HE FACULTY RECOMMEN 
\ th | 


5 | 
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tireWheat:Flou j Is possiety recommended by seyera) eminent Physicians, an“ by 
G7 DR, ROOKE, Scarborough, Author of the ‘‘ Anti-Lancet, 


a It has been used with the most signal success for Asthma, Bron- 
ON Tu 0 RO UGHLY C OOKED ey} chitis, Consumption, Coughs, Infiuensa, Consum tive Night-Swest:, 
. PERFECTLY DIGESTIBL AQ bm Can Shortness of Breath, and a'l Affections of t« 


Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d,, 48."6d., and 11s, each, by al] respectab!« 
Chemists and wholesale by JAMES M, CROSBY, Chemist, Sca7. 


ex ‘+2 7 borough 
|RIC HL IN PHOSP HATES i invalids should read Crosby s Prize Treatise on ‘‘ DieEasxs 
or TnB LUNGS AND AIx VESSELS,” a copy of which can be [ir 
& atie of 9}1 Chemists 
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